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Republic Double Strength Steel 
for Transportation Indusiry « 
Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes, Pipe, 
Plates, Culverts, Rivets, Tender 
Plates and Firebox Sheets « Sheets 
and Strip for special railroad pur- 
poses « Agathon Alloy Steels 
for Locomotive Parts « Agathon 
Engine Bolt Steel *« Agathon Iron 
fot pins and bushings « Agathon 
Staybolt Iron « Climax Steel 
Staybolts « Upson Bolts and Nuts 
¢ Track Material,Maney GuardRail 
Assemblies« Enduro Stainless 
Steel for dining car equipment, for 
refrigeration cars and for firebox 
sheets « Agathon Nickel Forging 
Steel...The Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry & Machine Company of 
Birdsboro, Pa. has manufactured 
and is prepared to supply under li- 
cense, Toncan Copper Molybde- 
num Iron castings for locomotives. 
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D. B. Robertson 
Takes Us to Task 


President David B. Robertson of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen in an article 
in the December issue of that organization’s Magazine 
accuses us of “reckless and unfounded” statements in 
an editorial which we published in the Railway Age 
of October 13. In this editorial we commended the 
railway brotherhoods in western territory for their 
activity looking to repeal of the fourth section of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, calling attention, however, 
to the fact that President Robertson had frowned upon 
joint activity of the labor organizations to this end. 
We also said that President Robertson did not favor 
employees’ working for such legislation unless the rail- 
ways concede the six-hour day bill, train limit legisla- 
tion and the like. 


Mr. Robertson’s Own Words Show Where He Stands 


Mr. Robertson suggests that we get our facts 
straight. We presume that he cannot object if we take 
them entirely from him. In the Brotherhood of Loco- 
‘motive Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine for August 
was published a letter from Mr. Robertson to Harry 
See, chairman of the Western Conference Committee 
of the Standard Railroad Labor Organizations, in 
which he set forth his objections to the Conference 
Committee on the grounds that the brotherhood already 
has facilities for dealing with such matters (as fourth 
section repeal), and that he opposed the establishment 
of any “new tribunals” such as the Conference Com- 
mittee. His letter to Mr. See then continued to say: 


It seems quite appropriate to here mention the fact that 
instead of getting the support from the railroads in behalf 
of our national legislative program in which the railway em- 
ployees were interested, every possible effort was made by the 
railroads to defeat our legislative program. Such opposition by 
the railroads to the legislative program of the employees is not 
conducive to much support on the part of the employees to 
any legislative program in which the railroads are interested. 
Of course, the railroads, and possibly some employees might 
reply by saying that the employees also are interested in the 
repeal of Section 4, and doubtless certain statistics could be 
advanced to show what benefit will flow to employees as a 
result of repeal of this section. But, railway employees have 
lived under Section 4 for a number of years and they have 
also been obliged to accept every drastic economy measure 
that the railroads could impose as a means of reducing operat- 
ing costs. 

Frankly, as stated during our discussion of this matter at 
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Chicago on the evening on June 28th, I do not believe that 
railway employees should be called upon to furnish all of the 
co-operation in the handling of legislative or other problems 
affecting the industry in which management and employees are 
or should be interested. Every representative of the railway 
labor organizations who remained at Washington and assisted 
in promoting the legislative program of the railway employees 
must admit, if he is honest with himself and those he repre- 
sents, that our program was opposed by the railroads and their 
influences to the very best of their ability. In the light of this 
experience and considering the limitations placed upon our 
Brotherhood in connection with the creation of or affiliation 
with agencies to handle work, for which adequate machinery 
is already available within the Brotherhood, I must advise 
that so far as the B. of L. F and E. is concerned it will not 
participate further in the so-called Western Conference Com- 
mittee of the Standard Railroad Labor Organizations, or any 
other similar organization. This does not mean, however, that 
our organization is not willing to co-operate with the railroads 
and with other railway labor organizations through its duly 
elected officers and constituted committees, in the handling of 
any matters of mutual concern, but it does mean that we do 
not believe we should be expected to furnish all of the co- 
operation. (Italics supplied.) 


If that statement does not indicate that Mr. Robert- 
son believes that a connection exists between the 
“labor” legislation (such as the six-hour day bill, the 
full crew bill and other measures advocated by the rail- 
road labor organizations) and legislation dealing with 
the railways’ competitors ; if it does not at least imply, 
particularly in the clauses we have italicized, that the 
unions should support transport competitive legisla- 
tion only at the price of concessions by the railways 
to the labor union program—then our understanding 
of the English language is not as thorough as we think 
it is. 


Sees “Inconsistency and Humor” in Unions 
Working for Fourth Section Repeal 


Mr. Robertson denies making “any statement in- 
dicating any terms upon which our Brotherhood would 
co-operate with the railroads in the fourth section mat- 
ter.” Literally, we suppose, this is correct. But the 
spirit he manifests toward transport competitive legis- 
lation is plainly just what we suggested. In other 
words, he clearly even now holds to the opinion that, 
somehow, the unions ought not be quite wholehearted 
about legislation dealing with railway competitors as 
long as the railways oppose their purely selfish union 
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legislative program. In the very article in which he 
so mercilessly flays us for giving “erroneous im- 
pressions,” he goes on to say: 


The position of the railroads in connection with our legis- 
lative program was merely mentioned to Chairman See to 
indicate to him the inconsistency and humor of the situation 
wherein on one hand the carriers besought the co-operation of 
the employees to further legislation in their behalf, while on 
the other hand every influence at the command of the carriers 
was being exerted to defeat legislation sponsored by and in 
the interest of the employees. 

Throughout Mr. Robertson’s discussion the idea per- 
sists that fourth section repeal and other such measures 
are primarily “railroad” legislation and that “co-opera- 
tion” of the labor organizations in securing their pass- 
age will be entirely one-sided unless railway manage- 
ments are willing to make some concessions to the 
organizations in return for their support. That view, 
we maintain, is entirely unrealistic. Railway employees 
have an interest in fourth section modification and in 
the regulation of highway and water transport which 
parallels, but exists entirely independent of, the interest 
of railway owners and managements in such measures. 


Would Mr. Robertson Ask Payment 
for Putting Out Fire in His Own House? 


To date the railway labor organizations have not, 
generally speaking, worked effectively in behalf of this 
transportation competitive legislation—vitally important 
as it is to their members. Apparently their reluctance 
has arisen from the belief that their support, if given, 
would benefit the railroads, and hence should only be 
given at a price—however badly the legislation might 
be desired by the union members in their own interest. 
This, we submit, is a narrow and unrealistic view. It 
is narrow in the same sense as would be the action of 
a man who would refuse to fight a fire in his own 
house unless his neighbor, whose house also was burn- 
ing, would pay him to put forth the effort. It is un- 
realistic in assuming that railroad managements could 
possibly find relief from unfair competition so desirable 
that they could afford to pay a price for it in con- 
cessions of legislation to the unions which would bank- 
rupt practically every road in the country. 

This paper holds Mr. Robertson in high regard, 
despite the sharp things he says about us. We respect 
his intelligence, his ability and his integrity. We 
neither desire to put a misleading interpretation upon 
his remarks, nor do we think that we have done so. 
The inescapable fact remains that neither Mr. Robert- 
son nor the other union leaders, speaking generally, 
have shown the same zeal for legislation which would 
reasonably restrict the railways’ competitors as they 
have for legislation which would increase railway labor 
costs and thus magnify their competitive difficulties. 
This lack of interest by the organization leaders in be- 
half of legislation to equalize transportation compe- 
tition has persisted in spite of the fact that such meas- 
ures would demonstrably safeguard railway employ- 
ment and labor standards far more effectively than 
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any other proposed legislation could do so. Indeed, 
some protection of railway transportation from the 
encroachments of unregulated competitors, aided by 
subsidies and sub-standard wages, is absolutely es- 
sential to the maintenance of present labor standards 
on the railroads. But general pronouncements of policy 
do not alone constitute effective action. Such pro- 
nouncements, so far, are about the extent of union 
activity in behalf of transport equality—with the ex- 
ception of the laudable educational efforts of some of 
the brotherhood magazines and the Western Conference 
Committee, which was denounced by Mr. Robertson. 


Significant Recent 
Railway Developments 


In its issue of November 24 the Railway Age cited 
car loadings in the two weeks ended November 10 as 
evidence that improvement in business had begun 
again. Their subsequent trend has supported this view. 
Allowing for seasonal variations, they were relatively 
larger throughout November than in either September 
or October, and in the week ended December 8 were 
relatively larger than in any week since the second one 
in September. Apparently the downward trend that 
prevailed throughout the seven months April-October, 
inclusive, has been definitely reversed. 

In no way could the effects of the various influences 
determining the trend of railway affairs be better illus- 
trated than by citation of the results of railway opera- 
tion in October, 1934, when loadings became relatively 
the smallest in any month since May, 1933. In 1934, 
as in almost every year, October has been the month of 
largest gross and net earnings, but the significant and 
striking facts are disclosed by the statistics for that 
month that both gross and net operating income were 
smaller in October, 1934, than in any previous October 
since the depression began. Since 1929 gross earnings 
in October have been as follows: In 1930, $483,500,- 
000; 1931, $363,000,000; 1932, $298,500,000; 1933, 
$294,400,000; 1934, $293,000,000. Net operating in- 
come in October has been as follows: In 1930, $112,- 
250,000; 1931, $64,000,000; 1932, $63,839,000; 1933, 
$57,265,000 ; 1934, $48,625,000. 

The reasons why both railway gross earnings and 
net operating income became smaller in October, 1934, 
than in any previous October of the depression are 
worth reviewing. The decline of general business and 
traffic due to the depression reached bottom in August, 
1932. Improvement then began, unaccompanied by 
corresponding increases in railway operating expenses, 
with the result that net operating income was almost 
as large in October, 1932, as in October, 1931. Gov- 


ernment and business policies adopted in the summer of 
1933 caused both gross and net operating income in 
October of that year to be less than in either 1931 or 
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1932. The same policies and the advances in railway 
wages that began on July 1, 1934, are mainly respon- 
sible for the still worse showing made in October, 1934. 
Running through all the depression years have also 
been the effects produced upon earnings by increasing 
outside competition and by reductions of rates made 
principally to meet it. Average revenue per ton per 
mile in 1934 has been about 7 ver cent less than in 
1930 and more than 8 per cent less than in 1929. 
The improvement in traffic that has occurred since 
October is encouraging ; but the cumulative effects pro- 
duced by all the adverse influences to which the rail- 
ways have been subjected—subsidized and unregulated 
competition, advances in prices of materials and fuel be- 
cause of NRA, declines of rates, decline of traffic dur- 
ing most of the present year and advances in the wages 
of their employees—should be a warning that much 
must be promptly done to solve the railroad problem. 
Some businesses may be better than they were a year 
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or two years ago, but the railroad business is not. In the 
three months August-October, inclusive, railway net 
operating income was $142,000,000 in 1932, $179,000,- 
000 in 1933 and only $120,000,000 in 1934. In the first 
ten months of 1933 the railways earned $398,824,000 
net operating income and in the first ten months of 
1934 only $391,235,000, which was less than was earned 
in the first ten months of any depression year excepting 
1932. They are confronted with the necessity of mak- 
ing on January 1 another 2% per cent advance in the 
wages of their employees and on April 1 a 5 per cent 
advance, which will restore them to the pre-depression 
level. 

Unless the improvement in traffic and earnings which 
began in November is rapidly accelerated by improve- 
ment in general business and by favorable transporta- 
tion legislation it will be the unavoidable duty of railway 
managements to begin early in 1935 a movement to re- 
scind the advances in wages now being made. 





The real evil in government ownership and operation 
of anything in this country arises from our national con- 
cept of government and its functions—concept, that is, not 
of theory but of practice. 

If the railroad plant of this country were a finished 
plant in which there was no more than ordinary obsoles- 
cence and no physical depreciation resulting from deferred 
maintenance—if, in short, it needed little more capital— 
there would be little danger of government ownership and 
operation. Railroad security holders could write down 
their investments and take their losses, and nobody would 
waste much sympathy upon them. Nor would there be 
any very strong demand from any class—railroad, labor or 
shippers—other than social theorists, for governmental 
handling in principle. 

The danger lies in the fact that the railroad plant is 
not finished, that there is in it quite an appreciable amount 
of physical depreciation and that accrued obsolescence is 
large—especially in rolling stock. It needs a large amount 
of new capital. It has not—save in the case of a small 
group of companies—the credit necessary to raise this 
capital and the Government is the only possible source. 
Already the camel’s head and shoulders are in the tent and 
another year or two—failing a large revival in volume of 
traffic—should see that ruminant completely at home and 
under canvas. 

What is the real evil to be, dreaded in government 
ownership and operation of our railroads? We all know 
the answer—politics. But we do not always stop to ana- 
lyze the content of that word in this particular connection. 
We are constantly hearing from our demagogues that “big 
business” has corrupted politics. The truth is deeper than 
that. The real “corruption” comes from “Main Street,” 
which has by its votes convinced the average politician that 
the way to hold his job is to show his particular Main 
Street that he has got something for it from the public 
purse. All the lobbying by this, that or the other “vested 
interest” fades into insignificance beside such exhibits as 
the old “pork bill”, the waterways, the post offices and the 
jobs, every one of which is designed to appease Main 
Street’s appetite for the flesh pots. These things are the 
very warp and woof of our everyday “politics” as we 
practice it—and we all know it. 

Now conceive Main Street politics in the management 
of our railroad applied to questions of abandonment, new 
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construction, improvements, rates, service, equipment stand- 
ards and the rest! How could we minimize the evils of 
such a development unless we minimize Main Street itself? 
And how are we to do that when the outstanding phenom- 
enon of the times is that Main, Street is everywhere in 
control of both power and flesh pots. (The reader will 
have the goodness to note that this writer does not in the 
least object to Main Street using a somewhat larger spoon 
on the flesh pots. What he fears is that its cooking will 
result in both a smaller content in those receptacles and a 
less flavorful stew.) To minimize the evils of such a 
control we should have to remove altogether from politics 
such things as— 


1—Abandonment and new construction, 
2—Additions and betterments, 
3—Rates, and 

4—_ Wages, 


and place the power to determine all such things in some 
body as little subject to political interference as is our 
Supreme Court today. And to make sure of the necessary 
degree of political isolation it would, perhaps, be necessary 
to disfranchise all employees of the Government's railroad 
system. 

Can anyone suppose that Main Street would ever con- 
sent to any such arrangement? Of course not. 

Of all countries on the face of the globe, ours is least 
qualified to conduct a system of government railroads with 
any approach to reasonable efficiency, measured by stand- 
ards of private operation, and the reason is simply the 
Main Street theory of government, as the determinant of 
our politics. In addition to that is the fact that our bu- 
reaucracy rather frequently lacks—at the top—the tradition 
of single-minded devotion to the duty imposed upon it by 
the laws under which it works. There are always excep- 
tions, of course, but speaking metaphorically the malign 
shadow of Capitol Hill constantly rests upon the depart- 
ments, and ordinary acute olfactory nerves can generally 
detect in Washington’s circumambient air a certain faint 
fetor or miasma which becomes the more sensible the 
longer one lives in the Capital city. 

This writer, therefore, is not sanguine of success in 
any preliminary attempt to minimize the evils of govern- 
ment ownership and operation of railroads so long as 
Main Street remains the Main Street of today. 























Pennsylvania Builds Large 
Pier at Baltimore 


modern two-story, all-steel and concrete marine 

pier 930 ft. long by 223 ft. wide, which incorporates 
a number of unusual and interesting features, and which 
is said to be the second largest pier of its kind in the 
country. Incidentally, the pier, which cost approxi- 
mately $2,000,000, is supported entirely on precast re- 
inforced concrete piles, contains no combustible materials 
in any part of its structure, and is served by three dis- 
tinct fire-fighting systems to protect it and its contents 
from fires either within or without. 

The new pier, which is located in the Canton district 
of Baltimore, facing on Clinton street, replaces three old 
timber piers in about the same location, which were 
destroyed by fire in 1932. Designated as Pennsylvania 
Pier No. 1, the new pier will be used, as were the old 
ones, for the import and export of all kinds of non- 
perishable goods. It provides wharf space for four ocean- 
going vessels at one time, in addition to servicing space 
for smaller harbor craft; affords channel slips with a 
navigable depth of 35 ft. at mean low water; is served 
by 4,440 ft. of tracks within and on its side aprons; and 
has a freight-handling capacity of approximately 3,000 
tons a day. 


T= Pennsylvania has completed at Baltimore, Md., a 


Details of Concrete Pile Foundation 


While the overall length of the pier is 930 ft. and its 
width 223 ft., the pier superstructure, which includes a 
three-floor office section at the bulkhead end with a 
two-story freight shed beyond, covers an area 895 ft. 


long by 173 ft. wide. This is so located as to provide an ~ 


apron 32 ft. wide along the south side, a similar apron 
18 ft. wide along the north side, and still another apron, 
25 ft. wide, on the out-shore end. 

One of the interesting features of the pier from a con- 
struction standpoint, and no less from the standpoint of 
lessened fire hazard, is the fact that it is supported 
throughout on Raymond reinforced concrete piles, there 
being a total of 4,501 piles in the substructure, ranging in 
length from 38 ft. to 90 ft. All of the piles were made in 
a specially arranged casting yard directly inland from the 
pier, and were placed on scows by a traveling crane 
erected over the yard. 

In the general arrangement of the pile foundation, 
which penetrated gravel and compact clay below about 
20 ft. of mud, pile clusters were provided beneath the 
column footings, elevator shafts, etc., while single piles, 
on approximately 10 ft. centers, were driven to support 





Broadside View of the Pier, Show- 

ing the Large Number of Wide 

Cargo Doors Which Line Both 
Sides at Both Floor Levels 


the lower floor slab. In addition, a number of batter 
piles were driven along each side of the pier to absorb 
any lateral shock or impact occasioned by boats tying 
up, and also at the bumping-post end of all of the service 
tracks. The bulk of the piles employed were 18 in. 
square in section, although all of the batter piles were 
18 in. by 20 in. 

All of the pile clusters are capped with concrete slabs 
to act as column footings, those along the sides of the 
pier being generally 5 ft. 4 in. by 8 ft. 4 in., and 41 in. 
deep, while those carrying the interior columns are gen- 
erally 12 ft. square and 39 in. deep. The single inter- 
mediate piles are each capped by floor drops 2% ft. 
square by 1 ft. deep, which, in turn, directly support 
the 8-in. floor slab. To give increased stiffness to the 
pile substructure, all of the column footings are tied to- 
gether, both lengthwise and crosswise of the pier, by 
reinforced concrete stiffener struts, generally 28 in. wide 
by 27 in. deep. Similarly, stiffener struts, crosswise of 
the pier, tie together the piles beneath both the side and 
end aprons of the pier. 


Superstructure is Fireproof Throughout 


The superstructure of the pier is of steel frame con- 
struction, with Carnegie H-sections employed for both 
interior and side wall columns. Both sides of the first 
floor area are entirely enclosed with Truscon vertical-lift, 
double-leaf steel doors, while the second floor area has 





One of the Four Spacious Sections of the Second Floor Level Between 
Fire Walls, Showing One of the Locomotive Smoke Exhaust Ducts 
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Double-deck, fireproof structure, which 
will accommodate four ships at a time, 
has concrete pile foundation and an un- 
usually complete fire protection system 
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similar doors in alternate panels along both sides, with 
the intermediate spaces closed in with Byer’s corrugated 
wrought iron siding, which is fitted with sectional steel 
sash. Altogether, there are 118 doors in the sides of the 
pier, all of which have sectional steel window sash in 
their upper halves, glazed with wire glass, and all of 
which are chain-hoist-operated from the floor level. The 
out-shore end of the pier is completely enclosed with 
corrugated wrought iron sheets, with rolled steel sash 
at both floor levels for the admission of light. In addi- 
tion to the sash, there are two large freight door open- 
ings at the first floor level, which are provided with sec- 
tional vertical-lift steel doors. 

Both floors of the pier are of concrete. The first 
floor, which is essentially two wide platforms separated 
by a track pit centrally through the pier, is designed 
as a flat slab with two-way reinforcing and direct sup- 
port on the concrete pile foundation, while the second 
floor, with one-way reinforcing, is supported on a steel 
I-beam and girder system. The first floor, which is 
eight inches thick, is designed to carry a uniform live 
load of 800 Ib. per sq. ft., or the equivalent of two 20-ton 
trucks, with no impact, while the second floor is designed 
with a carrying capacity of 350 lb. per sq. ft., equivalent 
to a single 20-ton truck. 

Only two longitudinal rows of interior columns sup- 
port the second floor and the roof, these being located 





General View of the First Floor Platforms—Note the Smoke Collecting 
Hoad Over the Track Pit, and the Package Chute from the Second Floor 
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The New Pier at Baltimore, Md., Will Dock Four Ocean-Going Ships 
at One Time 


about 55 ft. in from the side walls on each side, and 
affording a space of 62 ft. between them. Lengthwise 
of the pier, the interior columns are spaced 40 ft. center 
to center. While this arrangement of columns required a 
floor system heavier than usual to carry the second floor, 
it afforded floor areas with a minimum of obstructions 
to freight-handling operations. The column spacing along 
the side walls, which was determined primarily by the 
size of door openings desired, is generally 20 ft. center 
to center. 

The roof of the pier is of the simple shed type, pitched 
34 in. in a foot each way from a center ridge. It is 
supported on relatively light structural steel trusses span- 
ning the center and side bays, and consists of a rib-type 
steel deck, welded to light channel purlins, and insulated 
on top by a ¥%-in. layer of fireproof insulation, applied 
in sheet form. The waterproof cover over the roof con- 
sists of four plies of felt and pitch, coated with slag. 

To afford an abundance of daylighting throughout the 
second floor, the lighting from the sides is supplemented 
by that from four lines of skylights in the roof, one 
immediately on each side of the ridge, over the center 
bay, and the others over the two side bays. All of the 
skylights are of the puttlyless type and are glazed with 
corrugated wire glass. 

Other openings in the roof are provided along the 
ridge line for ventilators, there being a total of 21 of | 
these, all constructed of Robertson asbestos-protected 
metal, and 24-inch. in diameter. A feature of these ven- 
tilators, which are of the stationary type, is that they 
are equipped with fused, counterbalanced dampers. Any 
fire within the pier that is of sufficient intensity to melt 
the fusible link on the damper, will cause the damper to 
close automatically, thereby minimizing draft. 

All of the steelwork within the pier shed is painted 
with aluminum paint, in part to improve illumination, 
and, likewise, all of the pier doors and wrought iron 
siding, both inside and outside, have been painted with 
the same kind of paint. The structural steelwork ex- 
posed on the outside of the pier is painted dark green, 
largely to give the appearance of trim. 

One of the features of the pier is the track facilities 
provided to facilitate the transfer of freight between cars 
and vessels. These include five tracks, two extending 
practically the full length of the apron along the south 
side, one, a similar distance along the apron on the north 
side, and two other tracks extending longitudinally 
through the center of the pier. The tracks on the pier 
aprons, which will permit the direct transfer of freight 
between vessels and cars, are laid with 159-lb. girder 
rail embedded in the apron deck, and have direct service 
connection at the in-shore end with a new pier yard pro- 
vided directly in-shore from the pier. In addition, the 
flexibility of switching between the two tracks on the 
south-side apron is increased by the provision of a No. 8 
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double crossover between these tracks, about midway 
the length of the pier. 

The tracks within the pier, both of which are 874 
ft. long, are depressed below the floor surface to permit 
level trucking into and out of cars. These tracks, unlike 
the apron tracks, are laid with 130-lb. tee rails on timber 
ties and stone ballast. 

In order to permit steam locomotives to enter the pier 
shed for switching operations, which is essential from an 
operating standpoint in view of the length of the pier, 
a smoke-collecting system has been provided over the 
inside tracks, which insures the complete and prompt re- 
moval of all smoke and gases, without permitting them 
to enter the freight-handling areas. This system in- 
cludes a hood longitudinally over the tracks for the first 
440 ft. of their length, with 30-in. smoke ducts at 35 to 
120-ft. intervals, extending up through the second floor 
area to the roof. The closest spacing of the smoke ducts 
is near the in-shore end of the pier, where most of the 
locomotive movements will be made, the spacing increas- 
ing to a maximum at the outer end of the hood, where, 
under normal conditions, the necessity for locomotive 
operation will be considerably less. 

The smoke hood consists essentially of inward-sloping 
sides about 9% ft. deep, made from corrugated Transite 
sheets, which, held in place by steel supports on their 
outer side, direct the gases upward against the underside 
of the second floor slab. Within the limits of the hood, 
the under side of the floor slab has a concave contour, 
which was provided when the slab was poured to facili- 
tate the complete elimination of all smoke and gases. 
Furthermore, within the limits of the hood, the structural 
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General Plan of the First Floor of the Pier, Showing the Service Tracks and Wide Column Spacing Employed 
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steel supporting the second floor is encased in gunite 
concrete. 

The smoke ducts leading from the hood are supported 
directly on the second floor slab and, to a height of 7 
ft. above the floor, are essentially sections of 30-in. re- 
inforced concrete pipe, with 6-in. walls. Above this level, 
the ducts are constructed of Transite pipe of the same 
inside diameter, leading to 30-in., Robertson damperless 
ventilators above the roof. The purpose of the heavy 
concrete base section of the ducts is, of course, to minim- 
ize the possibility of damage by freight-handling opera- 
tions on the second floor. In fact, as further insurance 
against damage to the ducts, each has been provided with 
a low, steel-faced concrete curb about the base. 


Pier is Well Equipped and Lighted 


To facilitate the varied operations carried out at the 
pier, adequate freight handling and transfer equipment 
has been provided and a number of special conveniences 
have been installed. The principal equipment for trans- 
ferring freight between the first and second floors in- 
cludes four, five-ton electric elevators, with 10 ft. by 
16-ft. platforms. There are also eight gravity parcel 
chutes, which will be used to lower incoming package 
freight from the second to the first floor. These facilities 
are so located as to require minimum trucking in all 
parts of the pier. A special feature of the parcel chutes 
is that they are sectional, with hinged joints, and are 
provided with chain hoists, whereby they can readily 
be raised clear of the first floor when not in use. 

Other freight-handling facilities on the pier include 
cargo masts along both sides of the roof; a seven-foot 
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loading and unloading platform or apron along the full 
length of the pier at the second-floor level on the south 
side; four movable loading and unloading platforms at 
the second floor level on the north side; and two wharf 
drops at the out-shore end of the pier for convenience 
in trucking to and from lighters. In addition to these, 
provision has been made for a gantry crane for opera- 
tion over the south-side apron of the pier, and for a 
future vehicle ramp to the second floor if that should 
become desirable. 

Special facilities to assist operations at the pier include 
twenty-eight 500-watt floodlights along the cargo masts, 
which illuminate ships tied up alongside; extension light 
plugs at intervals of about 40 ft. along both sides of the 
pier ; and ship-to-shore telephone connections, six on each 
side, to give ships direct phone connection with the city. 
Night illumination within the pier is by 200-watt elec- 
tric ceiling lights in shallow bowl, porcelain-lined re- 
flectors, in a system which is so sectionalized as to permit 





Looking Through the Two-Track Pit Which Serves the First Floor 
Throughout Its Length 


maximum lighting where required without wasting light 
elsewhere. 

The office facilities at the pier are located at the in- 
shore end, facing on Clinton street, and include three 
floors extending the full width of the pier and 62% ft. 
deep. This section, which is enclosed with brick and 
fitted throughout in keeping with its purpose, affords 
space for railway and steamship company offices, a small 
passenger waiting room, and for such other purposes as 
record storage, toilets, etc. Special areas on the first 
floor have been set aside to house a small heating plant, 
which supplies low pressure steam to the office areas, 
and for a pump employed in the fire protection system. 


Thorough Fire Protection is Afforded 


One of the outstanding features of the pier is the fire 
protection system. In fact, there are three distinct fire 
protection systems on the pier, including a dry-pipe auto- 
matic sprinkler system, reaching all sections of the freight 
and office floors; an open, or water-curtain system, em- 
ployed over certain areas to meet special conditions, and 
a standpipe and hose system. Of these, the sprinkler 
and open systems are each sectionalized into 12 indi- 
vidual systems, and the sprinkler and standpipe and hose 
systems are automatic in operation, while the open sys- 
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tem is manually controlled. In addition to the water 
systems, the first floor of the pier is divided longitudinally 
into two sections, and the second floor into four sections, 
by hollow tile fire walls, 12 in. thick, with self-closing fire 
doors at all openings, Kinnear sliding-type doors being 
used at the smaller openings, and Burvett sectional, 
vertical-lift steel doors at the larger openings. Further- 
more, all openings in the upper floor, such as those serv- 
ing the package chutes, are housed in with brick en- 
closures, with automatic fire-doors over the entrances. 

The open, or water-curtain, fire protection system is 
employed essentially over all door openings on both 
floors, along the sides and out-shore end of the pier, 
to prevent the spread of fires from ships or other outside 
sources into the pier. It is also employed over the 
double-track opening in the fire wall on the main floor. 
In this system, which employs a series of specially-shaped 
nozzles directed against an adjacent vertical surface to 
give uniform diffusion of the water, a solid curtain or 
sheet of water is spread over the opening protected. In 
the standpipe system, there are 32 hose connections on 
the two floors and, in addition, 10 monitor-type nozzles 
on the roof to attack pier or ship fires from above. 

All of the fire water systems are fed by two 8-in. mains 
in a loop system, which, in turn, is supplied from 
a 100,000-gal. steel tower-type tank directly over the 
office section, the bottom of which is about 140 ft. above 
the first floor level. A 1500-gal. per min. electrically- 
operated fire pump is also provided to step up the water 
pressure when required. 

In addition to the automatic operation of practically 
all of the fire protection equipment, 24-hour watchman 
patrol service is in effect at the pier, and all of the fire 
water systems, except the water-curtain system, are con- 
nected electrically into the American District Telegraph 
Fire Alarm system. 

Altogether, approximately 37,000 cu. yd. of concrete 
was used in the pier construction, about half of which 
was employed in the piling. Three thousand-pound con- 
crete was used in the deck and 3,500-lb. concrete in 
the piles. All of the concrete was delivered to the job, 
ready mixed, by the Arundel-Brooks Corporation, Bal- 
timore, and, incidentally, tested well above the design 
requirements. The structural steel in the pier, which 
amounted to approximately 4,150 tons, was furnished by 
the McClintic-Marshall Company. 

The design and construction of the pier was carried 
out under the direction of T. J. Skillman, chief engineer 
of the Pennsylvania, A. R. Wilson, engineer of bridges 
and buildings, and W. B. Wood, engineer, Baltimore 
improvements, with R. Perkins, engineer in charge in 
the field. The general contractor on the work was 
Sinclair & Grigg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R December 8 totalled 551,011 cars, an increase of 

62,893 cars as compared with the week before, which 
included the Thanksgiving day holiday.. This was also 
an increase of 9,019 cars as compared with the corre- 
sponding week of last year and of 30,404 cars as com- 
pared with the corresponding week of 1932. All com- 
modity classifications showed increases as compared with 
the holiday week, but merchandise, grain and grain 
products, forest products and coke showed decreases as 
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compared with last year. The summary, as compiled 
by the Car Service Division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
Week Ended Saturday, December 8, 1934 























Districts 1934 1933 1932 

ee OEE ETO O TT COTTE TT Te 120,587 122,070 116,961 
yl QTR SARA IE 100,421 104,092 95,852 
DEE oo cebwenericrctcsneguees 35,726 33,396 36,586 
is eee hands neeeaver es 86,395 80,317 82,988 
> MTEL ECC CTL TTT 67,858 63,413 58,695 
CED NN vodnbéecuneceesdens 89,554 91,083 80,1 10 
DOE ko csccseectveeuwennage 50,470 47,621 49,415 
Total Western Districts ......-....- 207,882 202,117 188,220 
ee DEE: giweceenvetneere ss 551,011 541,992 520,607 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products........... 28,520 28,639 27,755 
ie Stock yenpeal ws we ee r GE ere 20,195 16,895 18,100 
BE CUsseemewdnedwKeeReek se wcsees 118,088 108,206 119,385 
NR ei sign ch deena ea ew 4a 5,388 6,296 4,979 
pT TET ee eee ee 20,524 20,631 15,354 
AiR AG icaiedicie vine hae i ny eae ee ee 3,597 2,574 1,840 
a lt a ok rrr 157,078 162,541 165,760 
PIO 5 8 e6ds Keteceveceseeues 197,621 196,210 167,434 
POH cide peneetenewheeetouen 551,011 541,992 520,607 
2 cian veneeetewewee veces 488,118 499,596 547,095 
I a a os wid eli 561,313 585,738 493,318 
ES a ae ret eee 584,525 602,708 572,623 
SE OP kava cdicervccvde excess 594,932 583,073 536,687 

Cumulative Total, 49 Weeks...... 29,232,644 27,674,404 26,764,372 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended December 

8 totaled 43,418 cars, as against 39,601 in 1933 and 

45,515 cars for the previous week, according to the com- 
pilation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 


Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


EC i cccnsesebebee cee eemtans 43,418 19,096 
es ae we BN a wlomdnetee as 45,515 17,575 
ES I errr rere ee 47,748 20,054 
SE Ns oc Ricadeceeeangvonreneres 39,601 18,445 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
i MM 6s nine ales ogniempie en adem een 2,206,121 1,041,404 
SS So. eae er er eee 1,928,099 903,533 
ST eee rec ree 2,082,297 923,654 


Car Pooling Section 
Reports on Box Car Movement 


WasuinerTon, D. C. 


O-ORDINATOR EASTMAN on December 17 
C sent to all Class I railroads a report by his Section 
of Car Pooling analyzing the interchange move- 
ments during 1934 of 1,000 selected box cars for the 
purpose of ascertaining what is being done with cars 
which move away from the owning road under load. 
In view of the attention now being given to car handling, 
and particularly to avoidable empty movement, Mr. East- 
man says, this report should be of interest, and he adds 
that if the results are not entirely representative, they are 
at least indicative of the effect of present car service and 
per diem rules upon the movement of box cars. The 
Car Pooling Section has proposed to the roads a plan for 
car pooling to reduce the amount of empty movement. 
Twelve railroads were requested to furnish reports on 

a given number of their cars, selected at random from 
designated groups, the grouping being made with respect 
to the age of cars. The reports show one complete round 
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trip movement of each car. The commodity with which 
the car left the home line was reported and the inter- 
change movements, either loaded or empty, were re- 
corded, together with the number of days the car was 
on each foreign road. 

“Several striking results were obtained from the sum- 
marization of these reports,” O. C. Castle, director of the 
Section of Car Pooling, said in his memorandum to Mr. 
Eastman : 

First. The cars, without respect to their age, the com- 
modity with which they were loaded when leaving the 
home road, or the prevailing direction of the loaded in- 
terchange traffic, were returned to the owner empty in 
89.1 movements of each 100. 

Second. The length of time the cars were away from 
home was directly related to the age of the various 
groups. For example, the cars designated as Group 4, 
ranging from 16 to 20 years of age, averaged a round trip 
of 11.69 days. Group 1, with an age range up to 5 
years, averaged 14.55 days, or 24.4 per cent longer than 
the oldest group. 

This illustrates concretely that as the general condi- 
tion of cars is lowered, the tendency is to switch out 
foreign cars and preferentially use the higher grade and 
newer equipment. In periods of heavy demand this 
tendency is more marked. 

Third. Age also had a bearing upon the number of 
interchange movements made while the cars were away 
from home. The interchange movements for the young- 
est cars averaged 5.55, while cars in the older group 
came home with only 4.50, which means that they 
touched one less road in their journey. 

“These results are illustrated in the following sum- 
maries : 


Percentage of Box Cars Delivered by Owner Loaded in Road Movement 
and Returned Empty 


Group Age % Returned 
Number (Years) Empty Index 
+ 16-20 88.4 100.0 
3 11-15 88.0 99.5 
2 6-10 89.6 101.3 
1 0-5 90.4 102.2 
Weighted Total 89.1 100.6 


Average Days Per Diem Earned Per Round Trip Away From Home 











Group Age Avg. Days Per 
Number (Years) Round Trip. Index 
+ 16-20 11.69 100.0 
3 11-15 13.44 115.0 
2 6-10 14.08 120.4 
1 0-5 14.55 124.4 
Weighted Total 13.44 114.9 

Average Number of Interchanges Per Round Trip 
Group Age Number of 

Number (Years) Interchanges Index 
4 16-20 4.50 100.0 
3 11-15 5.34 118.5 
2 6-10 5.28 117.1 
1 0-5 5.55 123.2 
Weighted Total scar 114.7 


“There were 174 commodities loaded into the 1,000 
cars. Classification of cars suitable for certain com- 
modities varies, but for the purpose of this study we 
have considered 75 commodities listed in Exhibit B as 
requiring a high grade car. Of the total cars loaded, 
562, or 56.2 per cent, fell under our grouping as high 
grade, and 43.8 per cent as all others.” The following 
table shows the use of the various age groups for the 
two classes of commodities : 


Per Cent of Cars Loaded 


Group Number High Grade All Other 
Number Age of Cars Commodities Commodities 
1 0-5 250 * 68.0 32.0 
2 6-10 250 63.2 36.8 
3 11-15 250 50.4 49.6 
- 16-20 250 43.2 56.8 
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The “Commodore Van- 

derbilt,” Streamlined 

Passenger Locomo- 

tive Photographed on Its 

Trial Run on Decem- 
ber 14 


Pass 


4-6-4 type fitt 


York Central “Streamlines” 
er Locomotive 


Kowling to determine effect of reduced 


head-end air resistafice on effective drawbar pull at high speeds 


N December 14 the “Commodore Vanderbilt,” the 
first steam locomotive in America to be extensively 
streamlined, made its trial run on the New York 

Central at West Albany, N. Y. The locomotive is one 
of the 4-6-4 type passenger locomotives which: has been 
in regular service on the railroad for several years. In 
its new form it will be used to determine in road tests, 
the effect of reduced head-end air resistance on effective 
locomotive capacity at high speeds. 

The form of the cowling applied to this locomotive was 
developed after a series of model tests had been made in 
the wind tunnel of the Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, Ohio. These tests indicate that, with the 
streamlining and partial shrouding applied on the Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, a reduction in head-end air resistance 
of 30 per cent may be expected and that for oblique 
winds the reduction would be somewhat less. The pre- 
vailing winds along the line of New York Central are 
from the west. On westward movements with running 
speeds of between 60 and 80 m.p.h. the prevailing head- 
end air velocity may range from 70 to 110 m.p.h. On 
the basis of test indications it is expected that the stream- 
lining and partial shrouding of the locomotive may in- 
crease the effective drawbar pull by 2% per cent to 12 
per cent within this speed range. 

The cowling over the boiler and front end of the loco- 
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motive is supported on a frame of light structural mem- 
bers attached to the boiler. Between the cowling and the 
jacket, which has been retained to protect the lagging 
from possible damage from condensation, are the throttle 
reach rod, the blower-valve extension handles and 
auxiliary piping. Recesses in the top of the cowling are 
for the bell, whistle, safety valves and*low-water alarm. 

A hinged door has been placed in the front-end cowl- 
ing which provides access to the front-end inspection 
door. When closed this door fits around the headlight 
which is supported on the front end. The location of 
the two cross-compound air compressors behind the pilot 
beam under the smoke arch has been retained, but the 
heavy cast-steel shields which were formerly placed 
in front of the pumps have been removed. The head- 
light and train-control turbo-generator set has been 
mounted over the center of the pilot beam. The New 
York Central Lines’ emblem plate is secured to the 
cowling by bayonet latches and its removal permits in- 
spection of the turbo-generator set. A removable panel 
in front of the pilot provides access to the coupler, which 
is normally dropped in its pocket in the cast-steel pilot. 
A small covered opening is also provided in front of 
the brake-pipe angle-cock, through which a brake hose 
may be inserted. 

A recess in the top of the cowling over the smokebox 
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Unbroken Surfaces and Smooth Contours Are Designed to Reduce Head-End Air Resistance 


provides for the flow of air past and behind the stack. 
The rear of this recess, which opens at the front through 
a light grille panel, has been shaped to provide an up- 
ward lift to the air stream which serves to lift the smoke 
and exhaust steam from the stack well above the top of 
the locomotive. Just in front of the main stack is an 
auxiliary stack to which are led the exhausts from the 
booster, the feedwater pump, the turbo-generator set and 
the stoker. This and the main stack are enclosed in a 
so-called “tear-drop” or streamlined shroud to reduce 
turbulence in the air stream which performs the smoke- 
lifting function. 

The sides of the locomotive below the running board 
have been shrouded to the fullest extent practicable 
without sacrificing access to the running gear for lubrica- 
tion while in service. This shrouding is applied in panels 
h nged at the running board which can be lifted outward 
for unobstructed access to the valve motion and run- 
ning gear in the enginehouse. When closed these panels 
are supported at the bottom by light brackets attached 
to the boiler or locomotive frame. The steps leading 
to the front ends of the running boards on either side 





The Rear of the Tender, Showing Recess in the Cowling for Access 
to the Cistern Hatch 


of the locomotive are shrouded at the sides and rear. An 
unobstructed passage between the back of the steps and 
the shrouding directs a high-velocity air current upward 
and backward along each side of the boiler which tends 
to prevent lateral trailing of smoke and steam from the 
stack when the locomotive is running. 

The coal space in the tender is completely enclosed 
by hatch doors which carry the cab contour back to the 
rear of the tender. These doors, which open in pairs 
in several transverse panels, are hinged at the sides and 
provide an opening approximately two-thirds the width 
of the coal space when fully open. They are carried on 
angle cross frames and close against a heavy T-section 
longitudinal member which is located over the center 
line of the coal space. Each door consists of two hinged 
panels and is opened by lifting or pushing up the hinge 
joint between the panels. An ingenious latching device, 
attached to one door of each pair, permits locking the 
two doors together when they are closed. These latches 
can be operated and the doors opened either from the 
coal pit or from the top of the tender. 

The contour of the cab roof is carried back of the coal 
space to the regr, of the tender by cowling. A center 
recess is provi in the rear of the cowling, however, to 
permit aceggs td*the cistern hatch without climbing above 
the flat a the cistern. 

Curtains have been provided to enclose completely the 
space between the engine cab and tender with unbroken 
exterior surfaces. The side curtains are carried on 
vertical spring rollers attached to the rear of the cab. 
The free edge of each curtain is bound with stiff metal 
strips which contain three slot latches. These hook over 
bolts between plates at the front of the tender side, thus 
providing a flush gangway closure. The gap between the 
cab and tender roof is closed by means of a stiff 
strip of belting canvas. 

Except for the application of the cowling and the 
shrouding, only a few. changes have been made in the 
locomotive and these were in the interest of reducing 
the need for terminal attention. The locomotive selected, 
No. 5344, is fitted with Timken roller bearings on all 
journals, including the tender, except those on the trailer 
axles. Steam separators for both the main engine and 
the auxiliary dry pipes were applied to reduce to a mini- 
mum the working of water to the cylinders and auxili- 
aries. A continuous blow-down system for the reduction 
of encrusting solids was applied to the boiler to war- 
rant operating the locomotive thirty days between wash- 
outs. The Baker valve gear is equipped with Alemite 
high-pressure lubrication. The locomotive is also equip- 
ped with a Loco Valve Pilot designed especially for 
speeds up to 120 m.p.h. 

The cowling and shrouding, as well as the exterior 
of the cab and tender, are finished in gun-metal lacquer, 
with aluminum lettering and striping. 
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Urges Long-Range National Planning 


Government board presents broad outlines for such a project — 





Transportation a vital element 


highway, and waterway transportation is one of the 
subjects included in a statement of the broad out- 
lines of a program of long-range planning by which the 
natural resources of the nation may be conserved and 


utilized for the benefit of all, in_the report of the 
National _Resources_Board_recently submitted to the 
President and made public on December 17. Pointing 
out that estimates for river projects based on studies 
by the Corps of Engineers run as high as $8,000,000,000, 
the board says that “before any such program is under- 
taken, co-ordinated transportation plans should be 
worked out,” and adds that “too often in the past ex- 
pensive construction of waterways has been advocated 
and approved not with anticipation of their actual use, 
but primarily as a method of controlling transportation 
rates.” “That method of railroad rate regulation,” the 
report declares, “is extravagant and wasteful of public 
funds when administrative action can be substituted.” 

Similarly, the report urges a consideration of relations 
to other forms of transportation in connection with 
road-building plans, “instead of a compartmental plan- 
ning of one method at a time.” It is understood that 
a more detailed discussion of the waterway problem is 
included in a report of the Water Planning Committee 
on the Mississippi Valley which is to be released sep- 
arately. This committee, formerly the Mississippi Val- 
ley Committee, reports that “before a long-range pro- 
gram involving large sums to be spent upon our water 
resources is adopted, further study of the many projects 
that have been proposed is indispensable to wise action.” 

“The weakness of our American planning in the past,” 
the report says, “has been the failure to bring the vari- 
ous plans and planners, public and private, into some 
form of concert with one another, to develop public in- 
terest planning in concert with planning in the private 
interest,” 

A discussion of “Public Works and Economic Stabili- 
zation” includes the following: “So far as effectiveness 
In promoting a revival is concerned, a program of equip- 
ment-buying by railroads, factories and mines would 
serve as well as the stimulation of public works. 


What May Be Expected 


“This is the first attempt in our national history,” 
the board declares in its letter of transmittal, “to make 
an inventory of our national assets and of the problems 
related thereto. Moreover, for the first time it draws 
together the foresight of the various planning agencies 
of the federal government and suggests a method for 
future cooperation.” The principal recommendation of 
the board is the development of a permanent agency 
to plan for the nation on a scientific basis and with un- 
derstanding of all elements involved in the problem. 

The program, the board says, may be expected, if 
carried through, among other things, to: Provide for 
the systematic development of our water resources for 
purposes of sanitation, power, industrial uses, trans- 
portation, recreation, domestic consumption, and other 
collateral uses on a far higher level than ever before. 


C‘higway, and wat of national planning for rail, 
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WasHincTon, D. C. 

Remove the recurring menace of great floods and vast 
losses to persons and property. Assemble basic data in 
regard to mapping, public finance, and population, 
necessary for national planning. Avoid the extrava- 
gance caused by failure to co-ordinate public works— 
federal, state, and local; bring about better programming 
of socially useful public works; prepare public works 
projects suitable, if desired for use in emergency situa- 
tions. Provide for continuous long-range planning of 
land, water, and mineral resources in relation to each 
other and to the larger background of the social and 
economic life in which they are set. 

The National Resources Board which directed the 
study and development of the plan is composed of the 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold I. Ickes, chairman, 
Frederic A. Delano, vice-chairman, and Secretary of 
War Dern, Secr@tary of Agriculture Wallace, Secretary 
of Commerce Roper, Secretary of Labor Perkins, Relief 
Administrator Hopkins, Dr. Charles E. Merriam and 
Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell. The latter two and Mr. Delano 
comprise the advisory committee. The board was as- 
sisted by several technical committees and a staff under 
the direction of Charles W. Eliot, executive officer. The 
recommendations of the board include: 

That a permanent Water Planning Section of the 
National Resources Board or its successor be established 
to proceed as rapidly as is compatible with thoroughness 
to develop constructive programs for the uses of the 
country’s water resources in the public interest, and to 
make detailed studies of 17 drainage basins. 

That a permanent Public Works Administration be 
established, based upon the powers, duties and functions 
of the Emergency Administration of Public Works, and 
that a series of Advisory Planning Committees be estab- 
lished for continuous study of public works projects, in 
such fields as water, roads or buildings, and for the for- 
mulation of long-range plans and programs in coopera- 
tion with state, regional, and federal agencies. 

That legislative procedure on public works be de- 
veloped as an extension of the well-established methods 
now used for rivers and harbors, public roads, etc., in- 
volving—(a) Approval by Congress of a six-year pro- 
gram or longer-range plan revised annually. (b) Ap- 
propriation of a lump sum by Congress for allocation 
by the President among projects included in the ap- 
proved program. (c) Authorization by Congress for the 
Administrator of Public Works to negotiate and approve 
agreements with local, state and regional authorities 
within limits prescribed by Congress and approved by 
the President. 

That an advisory National Planning Board be set up 
consisting of five members appointed by the President 
of the United States, to serve as a general staff for the 
chief executive, its functions to include: (a) Co-ordi- 
nation of planning policies within the federal Govern- 
ment. (b) Co-ordination of planning policies between 
federal, state and local jurisdictions. (c) Stimulation 
and assistance to the planning agencies within the fed- 
eral Government-and in regions, states and localities. 
(d) Fundamental research directed toward the develop- 
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ment of basic national policies and programs. 

Declaring that “the great variety of activities carried 
on under the term ‘public works’ and the even greater 
variety of considerations upon which decisions regarding 
public works are customarily based are nothing short 
of bewildering,” the report discusses “Public Works 
and Transportation” as one of several examples to illus- 
trate the point. On this subject it says in part: 


Public Works and Transportation 


The largest single item in public construction for a number 
of years has been for streets and highways. Unfortunately, for 
a large proportion of this work no comprehensive plans related to 
other factors of state and national development have been avail- 
able. The economic justification demanded by the Bureau of 
Public Roads for federal-aid projects and extensive traffic counts 
have provided against much waste but are hardly adequate as 
tests after the primary system of roads is established. 

Since much more highway and street work is not only probable 
but in many cases desirable, it is important to have plans ready 
to secure the full value for the money to be spent. 

The primary network of highways for the United States is 
now well advanced with hard-surfaced and year-around road 
facilities for a large part of the more densely populated portions 
of the country. There is even talk of the possibility of over- 
building highways—chiefly from the point of view of indiscrimi- 
nate construction of heavy-duty roads where planning might 
distinguish among uses and limit express or heavy traffic to 
specially constructed lines. Certainly a great saving in cost 
could be made by such planning. 

The next steps in road development would seem to lie pri- 
marily in— 

(a) Classification and development of roads for specialized 
uses—as heavy-duty highways without grade intersections, free- 
ways, parkways, provisions for pedestrians, bicyclists, and horse- 
back riders, etc. 

(b) Improvement of alignment, grades, and roadsides on 
greatly widened rights of way for existing roads. 

(c) Development of rural roads, and 

(d) Abolition of grade crossings with railroads, and, where 
traffic demands, with intersecting highways. 

Each of these four aspects of road work will absorb huge sums 
of money during coming years and long range plans carefully 
related to other methods of transportation, probable population 
trends and industrial development must be prepared in advance 
to avoid wasteful mistakes. 


Elimination of Grade Crossings 


Finally, in the matter of grade crossings another huge outlay 


of funds seems probable, particularly if high-speed, light railroad 


trains are to become common. The American Engineering Coun- 
cil in a report dated April 7, 1933, suggests the early elimination 
of 5,000 selected railroad grade crossings at an estimated cost 
of $500,000,000. It has been variously estimated that further 
eliminations to the amount of 12 billion dollars would be justified. 
The prospect of such expenditures justifies forethought and 
planning to concentrate attention on the most needed cases of 
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grade separation and to avoid any construction where rearrange- 
ment of roads or rails for other causes may make a saving 
possible. 

Many rearrangements of transportation facilities might result 
from consideration of the effective use of all methods of moving 
goods and people, instead of compartmental planning of one 
method at a time. For instance, the very extensive highway 
development in the country has already made it clear that much 
of the railway branch line mileage is unnecessary, and the towns 
on railway branch lines can be better and more cheaply served 
by the highways. This fact, indeed, is one reason why the rail- 
ways are now suffering so seriously. A partial solution seems 
to be to convert some of these railway branch lines into motor 
highways by paying the railways a fair price for these branch- 
line rights-of-way and substituting for the little-used railway a 
good highway. 

Railroad reconstruction and modernization is now a_ public 
work within the terms of the act establishing the present Public 
Works Administration, and again seems likely to require large 
sums in the near future. 

Not only rail and highway, but also waterway planning must 
be co-ordinated. As the railway net spread over the country, the 
importance of streams for transportation suffered at first a rela- 
tive and later an absolute decline. Despite large expenditures 
for channel improvements, the freight moving up and down the 
Mississippi in recent decades has been smaller than the traffic 
of 60 or 80 years ago. It is only where large vessels can be 
employed in moving bulky freights, as on the Great Lakes, that 
inland water transportation has made gains or even held its 
own. Even in these cases the transport is carried on to an extent 
not generally realized by privately owned fleets of specialized 
boats rather than by licensed common carriers. 

This brief review of some of the principal transportation 
agencies in relation to public works illustrates how considerations 
dealing with one project for one method of transportation in- 
evitably lead to questions concerning all methods of moving 
goods and people and thence to other matters of human concern. 
Planning to get the full benefit from our expenditures on a given 
project must in turn depend on larger planning of related factors. 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Buys Single-Sheathed Box Cars 


HE American Car & Foundry Company has recently 
7 delivered 150 steel-frame, single-sheathed box cars 

of 50 tons capacity to the Gulf, Mobile & Northern. 
In the design of these cars as much of the construction 
as possible has been made to conform to the design of 
the new standard A.R.A. steel-sheathed, wood-lined box 
car illustrated in Mechanical Division Circular DV-768. 
The same inside dimensions and the dimensions of the 





Single Wood-Sheathed Box Car with the New Standard Double Z-Section Center Sill—Built by American Car & Foundry Company 
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roofs and ends have been maintained. The underframe 
is of the same type of construction, including the welded 
center sill of double Z-section, but the width over the 
side sills is narrower and the rolled Z-bar posts and 
diagonal braces are applied on the outside face of the 
sill. In place of the special Z-bar side plate a standard 
4-in. Z-bar was used with the 114-in. wood sheathing 
bolted on the inside of the side-frame members and fitted 
up under the plate. 

Part of these cars were equipped with Youngstown 
steel doors using Camel fixtures and others with Youngs- 
town steel doors using Creco fixtures. All door openings 





Principal Dimensions of the G. M. & N. Single-Sheathed Box Cars 
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are 6 ft. wide. Other specialties used were Murphy 
all-steel roofs, Dreadnaught two-piece ends, Cardwell 
L-25-SA draft gear, Type E couplers, rotary uncoupling 
rigging, coupler centering device, AB air brakes and 
the Universal hand brake. 

The trucks were equipped with cast-steel integral-box- 
type double-truss side frames and cast-steel bolsters, 
Creco threepoint suspension, Q & C side bearings, and 
A.R.A. 750-lb., single-plate chilled wheels. 

The principal dimensions of these cars are given in 
the table. 


How to Improve 


The Railroad Situation 


WV own in which the railroads may improve their 


own situation and two of the ways in which 
it is proposed that the federal government may 
help them were discussed by Co-ordinator Eastman in an 
address before the Boston Chamber of Commerce on 
December 20. He referred to the report on the handling 
of railroad passenger traffic prepared by his Section of 
Transportation Service, soon to be released, as indicating 
ways in which the railways may revive their lost pass- 
enger traffic, and as to what the government may do he 
advocated federal regulation of all important forms of 
transportation by an agency organized to give specialized 
attention to each form of transportation. This is under- 
stood to foreshadow his recommendation for a reorgani- 
zation of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
purpose. He also advocated a planning agency, relieved 
from the routine of regulation, to keep fully informed in 
regard to the entire transportation situation and act as 
an adviser to the President and Congress. This is be- 
lieved to indicate a forthcoming recommendation for 
making the office of co-ordinator a permanent one or for 
continuing it for a specific period. 
Mr. Eastman quoted in advance a paragraph from the 
passenger report as follows: 


The program which should be followed is one well known in 
other industries. First, present service demands of the market 
are thoroughly explored and classified and future demands antici- 
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pated; next, the prices which a customer, who does not have to 
buy, is willing to pay are carefully ascertained; then a type of 
service filling each demand and within the price limitation is 
designed ; and finally and by no means least, this service is sold 
through an intelligent and planned method of sales promotion. 

“There are, as the report will show,” he said, “extraor- 
dinary opportunities in the passenger business for such 
a program.” Here is another paragraph from the report : 

The private automobile definitely emerged as an important 
factor in intercity travel in 1922, when its distance passenger 
miles had risen to 25 per cent of the rail passenger miles. Within 
the next three years, passenger travel of private automobiles had 
grown to be twice that handled by rail. In two years more, the 
highway was handling four times as many passenger travel miles 
as the railways. Within seven years, that is, at the end of 1929, 
the American travel market had been expanded in volume over 
five-fold. Despite the effects of the economic depression, this 
travel market in 1933 was still over four times as great as it 
was in 1920. 

“There are many advantages which the railroads can 
offer over travel by private automobile or bus. They 
can have, if they will go after it, a much larger share of 
the great pool of travel which exists in this country to- 
day, and at the same time do their part in increasing the 
travel habit still more. But this will need the same 
study of the potential market, the same fitting of service 
to demands, the same adjustment of cost and price to 
what patrons will pay, and the same ability in sales- 
manship as have characterized, for example, the produc- 
tion and sale of automobiles. 

“Under present conditions no more important task 
confronts the railroads than the pricing of their serv- 
ice, passenger and freight. It can no longer be leit 
to rate clerks of whatever title and however experienced 
in tariff technicalities. Nor can it be hogtied by blind 
adherence to past precedents or sacrosanct ‘rate struc- 
tures.’ It calls for railroad statesmen, if that term can 
be used in connection with railroads—men with a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the nation’s travel and com- 
merce and their flows; men who have explored the trans- 
portation markets; men whose interest centers on cus- 
tomer requirements and demands and how they can 
best be met and satisfied; men who have measured the 
ceilings which the ability of the customer to use an al- 
ternative mode of transport has superimposed upon rail- 
road price ranges. It will also need men who have 
mastered the details of operating, servicing and equip- 
ment problems and with the ingenuity to devise means 
of improving service and increasing traffic volume and 
revenue by reducing costs and prices. 

“Another thing which the railroads will have to do is 
to cooperate with each other and with their competitors 
to a much greater extent. All of our studies point di- 
rectly to the fact that the big opportunities for elimina- 
tion of waste and improvement of service lie in greater 
unity of action and in collective dealing with many 
matters. ’ 

“There are many, both in and out of the railroad in- 
dustry, who think that the only cure for this wasteful 
and inefficient management of the joint system is actual 
consolidation, or its equivalent, on a gigantic scale, under 
either public or private auspices. However, | believe 
that it is possible to work the problem out in another way 
without such great consolidations through a better or- 
ganization of the industry which will leave the individual 
managements in charge of the many matters which are 


of only individual concern and yet provide an effective 

means of control over the matters which are of common 

concern. Recently the railroads have made a start in 

that direction by creating the Association of American 

Railroads, which has been given by its articles of asso- 

ciation a far wider authority over the matters which re- 
(Continued on page 835) 
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Cincinnati 


erminals Motorized 


A\ll merchandise freight transferred by trucks of the Cincinnati Motor 


Terminals Company to eliminate switching problems 


S an outcome of operations begun in 1919, the 

entire merchandise freight transfer in the Cincin- 

nati terminals, with the exception of an occasional 
special shipment, is now handled by the motor trucks of 
the Cincinnati Motor Terminals Company. This com- 
pany, independently operated, works very closely with 
the railroads and with the joint operating committee 
which handles all terminal problems in Cincinnati and its 
industrial suburbs. 

The elimination of transfer switching of l.c.l. freight 
represents an outstanding improvement in this terminal, 
not only in economy, but in operating efficiency and 
elimination of loss and damage claims as well. For ex- 
ample, in its entire 15 years of existence, the Cincinnati 
Motor Terminals Company has been called upon to pay 
a total of less than $50 in loss and damage claims. 

Another improvement factor lies in the fact that the 
various freight stations at this important interchange 
point are situated in congested downtown industrial 
areas, at a considerable distance apart, with transfer 
movements down the center of heavy traffic streets neces- 
sary in many cases. The growth of the volume of ve- 
hicular traffic on three congested streets caused city 
ordinances to be passed forbidding daytime switching in 
many localities. Except for the operations of the Motor 
Terminals Company, the terminal delays would have 
been such as to cause the loss of much merchandise traffic 
in these days of speed in transportation. 

Among the other advantages was the fact that, with 





the inauguration of pick-up and deliver 
railways entering Cincinnati, an exper! 

and delivery agency, accustomed to co-ope1 
the railways, was already available. Of the 
roads providing collection and delivery service in 
terminal, three use the facilities of the Cincinnati Motor 
Terminals Company entirely in providing this 
while the fourth uses it for a portion 
and deliveries. 

The Cincinnati Motor Terminals Con 
freight stations in the Cincinnati district 
of these are in the downtown industrial some art 
two miles out at Brighton, others are industrial 
suburbs of Ivorydale, Ohio, Oakley and Norwood, frot 
8 to 10 miles distant, and some are a 
river in the Kentucky cities adjoining ( 
flat charge on all commodities of $1 
for the transfer of merchandise betweer 
stations, including Brighton, and « 
the outlying stations. Under this 
commodities classed the same, no 
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To handle the business, the minal pany 
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shop for major repairs, and, in addition, an extra White visors, the bodies are so placed as to p1 


engine is always in the shop. Whenever engine re- minimum of platform trucking betwee | 
pairs are necessary, instead of taking the truck out of car bodies. 
service, its engine is demounted, the extra engine is In some instances, the overhead cle | 
installed in its place and the truck is returned to opera- to provide for the lifting of the bodies 

tion in a few hours, instead of being held up for days which permits an even greater flexil 

for engine repairs. The demounted engine is then re- and eliminates the necessity sometimes 

paired and made ready for installation in the next truck moving one or two bodies to get at a tl 


requiring it. A complete record is kept of maintenance, In some cases, the overhead cleara 
including such costs of operation as gas and oil, so that to permit the installation of the cranes ins 
he relative efficiency of the various drivers may be house. Several means have been ad 
checked. this difficulty, but the newest installati 

The trucks were all originally equipped with solid Street freighthouse of the Pennsylvat 

s, since, in their movement through the heavy traffic ious and efficient. Here, at street 
streets, speed is not a factor. As new tires are being freighthouse, a crane superstructure 
bought, however, a change-over to pneumatic tires is adjacent to the platform. Nine pits 
being made on all trucks, in anticipation of a state law next to the platform, the bodies 
requiring the use of pneumatics. All these trucks, except blocks to bring them to platform leve 
ne, are engaged in transporting bodies. One of them, hand-trucking in and out. The fronts 
equipped with a special body, is used for shipments too held on steel supports, which are hing 
broad or too high to be loaded in the regular bodies. uninterrupted passage of the motor truck w 


The pick-up and delivery service is handled by a fleet 
ot smaller trucks. 


Average Body-Transfer Time Under Five Minutes 


The trucks handle a total of 250 demountable truck So efficient have these transfer oper 
bodies so designed as to facilitate the loading and un- become that the average time requiré 
loading of merchandise freight from and to the trans- is slightly less than five minutes. At the ( 
fer platforms. Repairs to these bodies are also made at _ station, trucks arrive with bodies, back 
the terminals company shops, and these repairs are also nated pit, the bodies are lifted from the chas 


1 
} 


heduled so as to provide for the maximum availability 
of the bodies at all times. This is further aided by the 
simple though strong construction of the bodies, which 
require relatively few repairs. 


Crane Design 
The various freight stations served were not built, 
f course, with the idea of efficient transfer of freight 
A trom cars to trucks and vice versa in mind. The ter- 
minals company had to take the facilities as they found 
iem and design their devices to fit the widely varying 
circumstances existing. The truck bodies are handled 
between the trucks and the platforms by overhead 
cranes, of which there are 69 in service in the Cincinnati 
terminal. 
At many stations, the operation is accomplished by 
eans of street level pits extending into the freight- 
use platforms. The trucks back into these pits, under 
the cranes, which lift the bodies off or on as the case 
may be. At most stations there are a number of these 
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pits, and, in co-operation with the freight-house super- Truck with Body Ready for a 7 
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New Bus- Truck 


crane, the truck drives out from under and the body 1s 
lowered on to the blocks ready for loading and unloading. 
This operation is frequently completed, with the modern 
installation at this station, in as little as three minutes. 

The loading and unloading operations are greatly fa- 
cilitated by the fact that no fastenings are necessary, the 
bodies sliding into and out of lugs on the channel irons 
of the chassis, the lugs holding the body securely in 
place while enroute, but permitting a straight lifting or 
lowering operation without hindrance. The movable 
control boards that operate the crane are so simple that 
it does not require a specially trained man to handle 
them. 


Operations Closely Supervised 

The administrative expense of the terminals company 
is quite low, the force consisting of a manager, a field 
superintendent, a dispatcher and a clerk. Nonetheless, 
the operations are carefully supervised. 

\ daily operating report is prepared, showing the 
following complete lineup of all operations: 
Trucks—In Use 
[rucks—Not in Use 
Tons—Transported 
Trips—Loaded 
Trips—Empty 
Trips—Chassis 
Total Trips 

Average Weight Per Body Load 

Total Hours Worked 

Average Time—Per Trip 

Total Mileage 

Gasoline Consumed—Gallons 

Oil Consumed—Gallons 

Delays—R. R. Stations 

Delays—CMT Co. Trucks 

Delays—CMT Co. Hoists 

Delays—CMT Co. Bodies 

This information is compiled largely from the dis- 
patcher’s report. This report, kept currently from 
hour to hour, shows the movements of all the trucks. 
The Cincinnati Motor Terminals Company has a private 
line from all freight stations to the dispatcher’s office, 
and all trucks are dispatched for one trip only. When 
this is completed, the driver phones in for further 
instructions. 


Dispatcher Constantly in Touch with Drivers 

\ record of each trip of each truck is always before 
the dispatcher, showing departure and arrival times, 
and the mileage, classified as to loaded, empty body and 
empty chassis mileage, together with a record of any 
delays and their cause. Even though only five minutes 
are allowed for the loading or unloading operation and 
delays are recorded after that period, there are extremely 
few delays on the record chargeable to the truck drivers. 

Most of the stations served are either inbound or out- 
bound exclusively, necessitating the empty movement of 
the truck bodies, either from the outbound stations after 
unloading, or to the inbound stations after loading. 
Nonetheless, by efficient supervision of the operations 
and a centralized dispatching system, the loaded move- 
ment averages between 55 and 60 per cent of the total, 
the empty body movement between 25 and 30 per cent, 
and the empty chassis movement between 10 and 15 
per cent. 

The officers of the railways using the Cincinnati ter- 
minal are unanimous in describing the operations of the 
Cincinnati Motor Terminals Company as extremely ef- 
ficient and economical. 








Service in Montana 


N extensive highway transportation 
will be co-ordinated with Norther: 
road facilities, has been inaugurated | 


months by the Northern Pacific Transport 


subsidiary of the Northern Pacific Railwa 
port company is now making an immediat 
of about $150,000 for equipment to opel 
freight, exclusive passenger and combi 
and-passenger service, all tied in with 

This additional operation contemplates s« 
than 500,000 bus and truck miles a, year 
calls for a radical departure in transportat 
ance by a northern transcontinental railroa 

The Montana Railroad Commission recent 
the transport company to perform exc! 
service, exclusive freight service and coml 
and-passenger service through the issu 
mits affecting a large portion of the state 
being set up to provide for maximut 
railroad facilities with minimum use 
to afford much improved and faster lo 
out of and between Montana distributi 
new transportation program wi 
ment of additional men, and only railroad 
be hired in the additional service 

The Northern Pacific Transport Co. 
ating combination freight-and-passenge1 
tween Billings and Miles City and betw 
Bridger for more than two years, and tl 
mission has authorized the transport « 
on the following additional highway ope 

Exclusive passenger service between 
Bozeman, with daily service in each dire 

Exclusive freight service between Glet 
man. 

Exclusive freight service between Butt 
Combination freight-and-passenget 
Livingston and Gardiner; Livingsto1 
Bozeman and Alder; Butte and Norris, 

Philipsburg. 

While the new service will be provided 
extending from Glendive to Missoula, op: 
conducted in units between Glendive and 
ings and Bozeman, Bozeman and Butte, | 
soula, in order to make available a flexil 
which experience has demonstrated is 
method of operation will allow any cha: 
which may be made necessary in any | 


‘ 


The new co-ordinated freight ser 
storedoor delivery and pick-up of 1 
rail rates. 

The additional passenger service 
temporary equipment for the present. T 
for either rail or highway passenger tt 
be interchangeable. 

There will be no delay in establishing 
tional service. The whole program will 
as soon as permanent equipment can | 
Orders already have been placed. Ins 
will begin immediately with temporary 
passenger equipment will be of all ste 
type, especially built for the transport 
combination freight-and-passenger equip! 
the same type which the transport ¢ 


using successfully between Billings and 
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Union)Pacific a Storedoor Pioneer 


Service started in 1931 has been materially extended to 
meet increasing demand 










ICK-UP and delivery service was begun in an ex- feature, too, was taken care of in th 
? perimental fashion on the Oregon lines of the Union this service. 
Pacific System as early as April 14, 1931, thus mak- 
¢ the Union Pacific one of the pioneers in this type Rates and Operations 
service. Following a few months’ successful operation At the inception of this service the 
Oregon, a similar service was afforded on intrastate Stages quoted rates substantially equal t 
isiness only in Nebraska, including points on the St. _ by the responsible highway trucking comp 


seph & Grand Island, beginning June 12, 1931. On_ the pick-up and delivery service. The 
i g June 12, | ' 

ily 16, 1931, a similar intrastate service in Kansas was 

into effect 
































Initial Services Through Subsidiary 
For some time, the Kansas and Nebraska services 
‘re operated by a U. P. subsidiary, the Union Pacific 
tages, but following agitation on the part of the ship- 
rs for interstate service between Kansas and Nebraska 
ints, the entire operation was taken over by the Union 
‘acific proper. This transfer occurred in Kansas on 
ril 25, 1933, and in Nebraska, November 1, 1933. 
Storedoor pick-up and delivery service was established 
the Union Pacific, as on all other roads operating 
-h service, for the purpose of improving merchandise 
ndling so as to endeavor to meet highway competition. 
the case of the Kansas and Nebraska operations, how- 
‘r, there was a special competitive situation that had 
be met. 
By 1931, the trucking of livestock from the Nebraska 
| Kansas producing centers into the huge markets at 
Omaha and Kansas City stockyards was in full 
ing. Trucks hauling livestock into these markets 
re eagerly soliciting return loading at absurdly low 
tes in order to avoid an empty back haul, and mer- 
indise transportation from the manufacturing and 
bbing centers of Omaha and Kansas City to Nebraska 
| Kansas points was in a chaotic condition. 
Not only was the Union Pacific faced with the loss * 
much of its merchandise traffic, but local draymen 
ng its lines were being driven out of business. This 








Columbus, Neb., Is an Important Point for 
Delivery Service 
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tion was eliminated, the tariff showing only two classes 
of rates, known as Column “A” and Column “B” rates, 
the latter covering most articles of merchandise shipped, 
with the exception of certain light and bulky articles, 
and some classes of perishables, which were included in 
Column “A.” Packing requirements for traffic moving 
under this arrangement were also made somewhat less 
stringent. 

The operations provided for the railroad handling all 
freight for the Union Pacific Stages from the freight 
stations at points of origin to destination, with the U. P. 
Stages responsible for all pick-up and delivery opera- 
tions. All U. P. agents involved were given definite and 
complete instructions as to methods of handling, and 
the agents at each station became the supervising officers 
for all U. P. Stages employees, in addition to supervis- 
ing the work of the draymen under contract with the 
U. P. Stages. 


Solicitation 


At the time of the inception of this service, there al- 
ready existed on the Union Pacific an active employees’ 
organization 


solicitation known as the Union Pacific 





Employee Boosters League. It was felt that the efforts 
of this association might well be directed toward the 
solicitation of this type of traffic, and its members were 
fully educated as to the advantages to shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight using this means of transportation. 
The employees were given a complete picture of the new 
service together with talking points as to why the service 
should be used, as follows: 


(a) In the handling of carload freight, particularly heavy 
moving commodities such as grain, coal, lumber, etc., the railroad 
is a real necessity to the shipper. It is at once apparent that if 
the railroad discontinued operation there would not be available 
a means of transporting heavy moving commodities from the 
points at which they are produced to markets of consumption 
with anything like the promptness, regularity, or economy with 
which they are transported by the railroads. 

(b) The railroad has been a pioneer in the industrial develop- 
ment of the country, and has constructed lines of railroad in un- 
settled parts of the country in anticipation of future industrial 
and agricultural development, which development has resulted 
almost solely from the ability of the producers and manufacturers 
to reach markets of consumption by means of railroad transpor- 
tation. Industrial development is continually progressing and 
the railroad is an important and material factor in it. 

(c) The expeditious and regular handling of mail by the 
railroad is one of the utmost interest and value, not only to ship- 
pers and receivers of freight shipments, but as well to the resi- 
dents of all communities served by the railroad. In this connec- 
tion also the operation of up-to-date passenger service on fast 
schedules is important to all. It is doubtful whether any trans- 
portation agency other than the railroad ever will be able to ac- 
complish the same results as are obtained today from the 
efficient manner in which passenger and mail trains are operated. 

(d) The railroad is entitled to a great consideration by the 
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vestment 
locomotives 


traveling and shipping public for the tremendou 
has made in right-of-way, station and yard facilitie 
passenger and freight equipment, etc. This invest : 
in anticipation of the support of the traveling shipping 
public, without which it would become practically a total loss. 


(e) The railroad is a heavy tax payer in the st and cout 
. ee ° . 1 ¢ ] Lh > 
ties which it traverses, and it should not be overl | that thes« 
taxes go a long way toward the support of the ernment 


The amount of traffic secured through efforts made by 


members of the Boosters’ League amply justified the 
pains taken to acquaint them with all the tors of the 
new service. Another valuable solicitati ctor Ww: 
found in the local draymen under contract with the DU. P. 
Stages who became practically dependent upon this sery 
ice for their means of livelihood. For over two years, 
the volume of traffic obtained by means of the new serv 
ice and the reduced rates and packing requit nts was 
extremely gratifying and showed a practicall ntinu 
ous upward trend. 
Interstate Service Demanded 

The intrastate rates quoted by the U. P. Stages wer 
not subject to use in the calculation of through rates, s 
that the interstate rate structure remained undisturbed 
When, however, on pressure from certa hippers, the 
U. P. was ordered to make this service interstate, a dif- 


ferent picture presented itself. 

Faced with the breaking down of the entire less-than- 
carload rate structure, as soon as the operation was 
made interstate as well as intrastate, the Union Pacific 
Stages tariff was cancelled, and a Union Pacific Rail- 
road tariff issued in its place—the new tariff returning to 
the railroad’s usual less-than-carload rates, classification 
and packing requirements, with no additional charge for 
the pick-up and delivery service. This effective 
on November 1, 1933, is still in effect. 


Reliable Service a Traffic Magnet 

The inevitable result of this increase in rates and pack- 
ing requirements, which once more removed the rail- 
road from a comparative parity with its highway com- 
petitors in these respects, was a loss of busi After 
the initial falling off, however, which, incidentally, was 
less than had been expected, traffic moving under this 
service has shown a satisfactory recover) 

This is attributable to several causes. The various 
solicitation forces continued their efforts unabated. The 
increased speed of handling was also continued, and, in 
some cases the time was improved. All of the trains 


ness 


handling this merchandise traffic were speeded up, and it 
is now possible to deliver freight at the Omaha freight 
station, for example, on or before five o’clock in the 
evening and have it at the consignee’s storedoor at North 


was made 
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Platte, Neb., 282 miles away, between seven and eight 
the following morning. 
The reliability of the service, as well as the speed, has 
proved attractive to shippers. Not only is there much 
‘ss loss and damage enroute on the rail shipments, but, 
when this does occur, the shipper is assured of prompt 
and fair settlement of his claim, which is by no means 
lways the case on claims filed with competing, and often 
rresponsible transportation agencies. 
are factor of reliability is found in the handling 
O. D. shipments. A liberal provision is made for 
handl ing andl collecting of invoices on goods under 
C. O. D. privilege at special charges named in the 
riff, the transportation rates applicable on C. O. D. 
ipments being the same as those on other shipments. 
ince the shippers have found it practically impossible 
rely on trucking lines in connection with C. O. D. 
ipments, a large proportion of this traffic is now mov- 
¢ by rail under the pick-v up tees delivery service. 
Practically qualifying as “veterans” of pick-up and 
livery service after nearly four years’ amakiada with 
is type of operation, the U. P. officers feel that this 
service has been of material assistance in meeting high- 
iy competition in the territory served. 






How to Improve 


The Railroad Situation 


(Continued from page 829) 


late to the operation of the railroads as a joint system 
. transportation than any central organization of the 
ilroads has hitherto had. It is a promising under- 
taking and merits full cooperation and assistance. 
“Another high light in the railroad situation is the 
pportunity for improving service and revenues by the 
\dernization of equipment and other facilities and the 
roper utilization of the other transportation agencies. 
Many other countries are headed in this direction, and 
me of them have gone farther than we have. Inci- 
ntally, I suggest to the Association of American Rail- 
oads that it send men abroad to study operations in 
her countries. I am willing | “ guarantee that if they 
divest themselves of normal American self-satisfac- 
1 and conceit, they will pick 1 up some very useful ideas. 
“Not only are there these opportunities, but adversity 
nd competition and modern science have had their usual 
results, so that the chances for important changes in rail- 
ad motive power and equipment which will lower costs 
| improve service are better than they have been in 
iny years. Do not get the idea that I advocate too 
recipitate a modernization of railroad equipment. These 
w devices must be tried out thoroughly before they are 
ut to extensive use, for some of them are still in the de- 
velopment stage. In this connection I have great hopes 
' the scientific research organization which the Associ- 
tion of American Railroads is to establish. Our rail- 
5 roads have had great need for such a centralized staff 
$ which can serve them all alike. Their mechanical officers 
ve worked in many different and divergent directions 


s 


{ 
11 
if 





S ind mostly without the necessary equipment for adequate 
e research and testing. They have often been the prey of 
n the outside manufacturer and salesman. Far too little 
Ss progress has been made toward reasonable standardiza- 
it tion and simplified practice. 

it “T come now to the relation of the federal government 
le to this transportation situation. It can help in various 
h ways, and I shall now mention only one or two of the 
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more important points. The facts warrai 

that federal regulation should be extended e 
all the important forms of transportati 
tection both of the carriers themselves 

which they undertake to serve. It is also cl 
regulation like the operation of the carrie 

be coordinated, and that the way to accom] 

is to place it in the hands of a single agen 
cover the field and be informed in regard 
of the entire transportation situation. T! 

be so organized, however, that it can give t 
attention to each form of transportatio1 
peculiar conditions require and yet deal 
them all. 

“Nor is it enough to stop with mer 
the cure of evils after they arise. W< 
done too little in the way of planning 

lave in mind a governmental agency, r 
routine of regulation, with the duty of 
formed in regard to the entire transp 
and acting as an adviser to the President 
It would undertake to encourage devel 
form of transportation in line with its 
to render service, to discourage its 
where some other agency can better 
needs, to check the provision of new facilit 
serve no sound economic purpose, to pr 
eration of the various agencies in needed 

and to stimulate research and experiment 

of improving service. This agency would 

to investigate any broad question in transporta 
it finds to be in need of investigation, suc! the 
principles of rate making or methods of manage: 
organization. It would undertake to 
groups together for the purpose of recor 
ferences of opinion and composing contr 
would keep in touch with all the depart 
ernment which deal with transportation. It wos 
each year on the state of transportation in 
recommend any desirable changes in legis 

“The thought, in short, is to keep the 
close contact with transportation, not as 
latory force, but for the purpose of compreh: 
forseeing difficulties before they arise, 
component parts into cooperation with ea 
endeavoring to shape the course of gove1 
and action to the end of securing a natio1 syst 
transportation which will keep abreast of! e] 
in the art of transportation, meet the needs 
ping and traveling public as they should | 
the same time avoid unnecessary duplicati 
and waste. I have given this thought t 
sule, so to speak, but | hope to develoy 
later on. There is more in it than may appea 
surface.” 


1 
} 


THE WESTERN AUSTRALIA GOVERNMENT R 
year ending June 30, 1934, reported a net 
charges of £275,644, as compared with a 1932 


£175,681. Gross revenues for the past fiscal year totaled £2 


315, a decrease of £12,825 over the previous year 
expenses increased £74,918. This latter, the 

due to an additional expenditure of £30,000 w 
were required to make under the terms of t! 
gency act of 1934, to augmented wage costs result 
restoration of the 44-hour week to all employe 
maintenance expenditures amounting to £54,000 
an analysis of 1933-34 revenue sources the report finds 


heartening” the increase in passenger travel which as compa 


with the previous year brought additional passenger 


amounting to £23,579. 























New Transport Legislation 
Considered by President 


have been 
nferences 


understood to 


Progran 


nun ing nt 


with Co-ordinator 


President Roosevelt is understood to 
have taken up recently active consideration 
of a program of transportation legislation 
to be pressed at the coming session of Con- 
gress. Co-ordinator Eastman held a brief 
conference with him at the White House 
on December 13 and a longer one on De- 
cember 17 and representatives of the rail- 
roads, the shippers, the railroad labor or- 
ganizations, and others have been in touch 
with Mr. Eastman on the subject. The 
Co-ordinator is expected to have a series 
of reports on several phases on proposed 
legislation ready for presentation soon after 
Congress assembles on January 3, although 
they are to be submitted in the first place 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for its comments and by it transmitted to 
the President and Congress. 

Mr. Eastman has indicated in public add- 
resses that he will reiterate his recom- 
mendations of last March for regulation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
truck, bus, and waterway transportation, 
possibly with some modifications, and fur- 
ther reports are forthcoming dealing with 
the subjects of subsidization of water and 
highway transportation and proposed labor 
legislation, including a pension plan and 
one for the payment of a dismissal wage 
to employees laid off as a result of economy 
projects. Further recommendations are al- 
so expected carrying out suggestions made 
in general terms in the report of last Janu- 
ary for continuing the office of co-ordina- 
tor, with some modifications, either per- 
manently or for a specific period, for con- 
solidation legislation, and for amending the 
railroad provisions of the bankruptcy law. 

‘he law under which Mr. Eastman is now 
serving expires on June 16. 

It is reported that he has proposed an 
increase in the membership of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from 11 to 15. 
President Roosevelt said on Wednesday 
that the subject was still in the conversa- 
tion stage and the first indication of his 
views as to what ought to be done is ex- 
pected in his annual message to Congress 
in January. The annual message will dis- 
cuss principles and objectives and separate 
messages later will discuss the details of 
proposed legislation. 

In addition to the recommendations made 
by Co-ordinator Eastman, the President is 

to receive advice from the President’s 
Transportation Committee, of which Sec- 


retary Roper of the Department of Com- 
merce is chairman. Among other subjects 
this committee has had made an elaborate 
study of railway and highway transporta- 
tion abroad and the co-ordination policies 
adopted in other countries. 

Representative Rayburn, of Texas, who 
has withdrawn from the contest for Speak- 
er of the House and who therefore will 
continue as chairman of the committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce in the next 
session, has announced his intention of re- 
newing efforts to pass legislation for the 
regulation of motor bus and truck trans- 
portation on which extensive hearings were 
held by his committee in the last session. 
Similar legislation in the Senate will come 
before the committee on interstate com- 
merce, for which a new chairman will be 
selected for the new session as Senator Dill, 
who was chairman, did not run for re-elec- 
tion. Senator E. D. Smith, of South Caro- 
lina, has the seniority claim to this chair- 
manship, but if he should prefer to retain 
his chairmanship of the committee on agri- 
culture and forestry Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, of Montana, would be next in 
line. 


Katy Merchandise Cars 99.79 Per Cent 
on Time 


2 


During November, only 13 merchandise 
cars out of more than 6,100 moved on the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas failed to make 
schedule time, the on-time performance 
being 99.79 per cent. 


Tate Elected 1.C.C. Chairman 
for 1935 


Pursuant to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s rotation policy, Commissioner 
Hugh M. Tate has been elected chairman 
for the year 1935. He will succeed William 
E. Lee. 


New England Railroad Club 


The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting at the Copley-Plaza 
hotel, Boston, on Tuesday evening, January 
8. W. J. Patterson, director of the Bureau 
of Safety, I. C. C., will speak on co- 
ordination between departments of the in- 
dividual railroad. 


A. T. & N. Officers Added to 
Trustees Panel 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order adding to its panel of 
standing trustees the names of John T. 
Cochrane, president of the Alabama, Ten- 
nessee & Northern; William H. Armbrecht, 
general attorney; and R. V. Taylor, of 


Mobile, Ala., formerly a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Approve Export and Import 
Rates for Southern Ports 


he al +1 
T 
The Interstate Comt ( Commi 
has issued a report ai er finding 
tified, with some except 1 subj 
certain limitations, edule prop 
changes in export an l t rates bet 
the Gulf, South Atlantic, and FI 





ports, on the one r 

tory, proposed by the railroa 
become effective Mar 1932, and 
dates, which were su In gener 
the rates represent design 


enable the roads servi uthern ports 


and their connections t mpete more ¢ 
fectively with those set rth Atlantic 
ports and were opposed the east 
lines, although the | id offered t 
concur in rates som t higher. The 
southern lines took t position that tl! 
rates advocated are lower than they would 
seek to establish were it not for the com- 
pelling competition of the north At! 
ports and the serious idvantages of 
southern ports in meeting this competit 
The commission found that the 


pended schedules to wl the eastern | 


were respondents have t been just 
but that those to which the southern 
are respondents hav justified, 
certain defined excepti ind subje 
a limitation that proposed rates w 


I 
ninimum w 
lities earning 


would yield on the | 
on the respective com 


I 


less than mills per t per mile where 
the carload minimu veight is 40,00 
pounds or more, and | ents per car pet 
mile where the carload minimum w 

is less than 40,000 ; is have not 
justified. The eastern lines will be 
pected to join with t uthern lit 

the establishment of ort as well 


port class and commodity rates 
bases found justified, in so far as the 
a reasonable need therefor, The cot 
sion’s conclusions include the followi 
“The traffic on which the suspend 
rates would apply, if permitted to becon 
effective, is through traf 
the interior territor 
It may, insofar as 
portation facilities 


moving bet 
foreign countries 
uate physical t 


concerned, 






either (a) via the uthern ports ovet 
routes embracing the uthern lines be 
tween those ports and the interior tert- 
tory, or (b) via the rth Atlantic ports 
over routes embraci the eastern line 
between those ports 1 the interior terr- 


(Continued 10e 842) 
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First Month of Zephyr 


Brings Traffic Increase 


rlington officers report also that 
it has taken little fror 
other trains 








he operation of the Zephyr of the Chi- 
3urlington & Quincy between Lin- 

Neb., and Kansas City, Mo., during 

first 30-day peried, resulted in increased 
senger business. During this period the 
dule was maintained each day, except 
tbound into Lincoln on four days when 

re were slight delays due to interference 
ther trains and on one occasion when 

the Zephyr was hit by a farmer’s truck. 
Between Omaha, Neb., and Lincoln in both 
directions, the number of passengers car- 
increased 111 per cent, as compared 





















































































ther trains—two in each direction. 
assengers carried one mile per train- 
n the four steam trains decreased 
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24 per cent in November, 1933, as compared 
with October, 1933, whereas the passengers 
carried one mile per train-mile on these 
four trains decreased only 7.6 per cent in 
November, 1934, as compared with October, 
1934. 

The 72 seats on the Zephyr were inade- 
quate on six southbound and four north- 
bound trips. On November 28, 99 passen- 
gers were on the train at one time, while 
on 6 of the 10 trips the number exceeded 
80. On December 2, a steam train sup- 
plemented the Zephyr service, due to holi- 
day traffic, carrying northbound 183 pas- 
sengers in addition to the total of 144 
carried on the Zephyr. Since December 7, 
this supplementary steam service has been 
operating daily in both directions, primarily 
to handle the increased volume of U. S. 
mail and the express. 

As passengers on the Zephyr present 





id 
rt Media of Frontier Days—The Stagecoach and the Oxcart—Were on Hand at Lincoln, 
to Give the Burlington Zephyr a Send-Off on Its Recent Inaugural Run in Revenue 
The Increased Traffic Which the Zephyr Has Attracted Has Prompted the Burlington 
to Order a Fourth Car to Be Added to It 
the traffic on steam trains in October, their tickets, the conductor asks “Are you 
4 Southbound, passengers leaving riding this train because it is the Zephyr or 
t tha and Council Bluffs for all points would you be making a trip at this parti- 
ct ged 49 per trip, as compared with 26 cular time if this were an ordinary steam 
steam trains in October, an increase of train instead of the Zephyr?” During the 
88 ner cent.. Southbound into Kansas City, 25-day period, from November 16 to De- 
re engers from all points averaged 60 per cember 10, 58 per cent of the persons re- 
mM as compared with 35 during October, plying said they would have used an ordi- 
per icrease of 71 per cent. Northbound nary train at that time, 17 per cent would 
1f Kansas City, passengers for all have used some other steam trains except 
ts averaged 57 per trip, as compared for the Zephyr, 13 would have used an 
a 31 during October, an increase of 84 automobile, bus or airplane and 12 per cent 
cent. Northbound into Council Bluffs would not have been making the trip at all 
ex Omaha, passengers from all points and were merely riding the Zephyr out of 
ged 49 per trip, as compared with 21 curiosity. During the first five days of 
x October, an increase of 135 per cent. operation the latter group amounted to 
e total number of passengers between 67 per cent. 
points in both directions averaged 105 sti ‘ ve 
F rip, as compared with 62 during Oc- 1. C. C. Inquiring into Official 
‘ an increase of 69 per cent, but the Expense Accounts 
ie ze distance traveled per passenger was Pursuant to an order of the Interstate 
er on the Zephyr than on the steam Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
' because passengers carried one mile adopted on November 19, Secretary Mc. 
ef per train-mile on the Zephyr during this  Ginty of the commission has sent to Class 
be- # period averaged 29, as compared railways forms on which they are di- 
erri- 25 on the steam trains during October, rected to file, on or before March 1, lists 
pt rease of 96 per cent. of officers, including all executives, officials, 
ine ording to officers of the road the and staff assistants, who were paid $1,000 
ad r has taken little traffic away from 


or more during the year 1934 for traveling 
and other expenses, giving for each officer 
the total amount of such expenses for 
the year. 





Regulation of All Carriers 
Urged by ; :. Chairma 


Should be so ext 
discriminatior 
co-ordinat 


Regulation of transp 
which compete with those that 
regulation was advocated by W 
Lee, chairman of the Interstate 
Commission, in a radio addre 
ington on December 17 
of the commission. 

“With no requirement t 
charges of these unregulated tra 
agences be published and strict! 
to,” he said, “shippers using t 
of transportation encounter the 
cater of discrimination as preva 
railroad users before the act t 
commerce was passed. As a 
fication for regulation there 
co-ordination between all forms 
portation that each may be util 
sphere where it can best 
nomically serve the publi 
possible under present c 
sult is much wasteful tra: 
the public does not get th 
service at a minimum cost. 1 
unregulated competition has pla 
with many rate structures. VW 
ular reference to the lack of regu 
motor vehicles operating on the 
I stated in an address mad 
the convention of the National A 
of Railroad and Utilities Com: 
in Washington last month, that “< 
ing the appalling loss of life and 
caused by motor vehicle traffic on t 
ways, I believe it is pal 
portance in any scheme for the 
of such carriers that the utmost 
tion should be given to this subje 
firmly of the opinion that ther 
be legislation that will bring abou 
restriction of the length, height, 
weight of motor vehicles, a limit 
the number and size of trail 
ably the most important 








ment that only qualified and ex 
drivers be permitted to operate 
equipped and regularly inspect 


vehicles, under limitations of re 
hours of service.” I ck 
other transportation agencies s} 
regulated in precisely the same 
to the same degree as t rail 
each should have a form of re 
propriate to its particular type 
portation. I do not believe that 
legislation should be of 
acter but with a view t 
out of the present chaotic r¢ 
ulated transportation scran 
not be with a view to retur 
the railroads unless such traffic 
hauled more economically by then 
the commission said as far bz 
“Railroads have no more ec nic 1 
any traffic than had the canal and 
coaches which opposed th 
of railways on the ground that th: 
take traffic already being carried 
canals and highways.” 

In discussing the subject 
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Chairman Lee said he wanted to leave with 


his listeners the that money 
spent in the valuation of the railroads has 
not wasted. “It is fortunate, how- 
ever, at a time when the nation is 
fronted with the complicated problem of 
the future of the railroads, and the extent 
to which they must be reorganized or sup- 
ported by the government,” he said, “that 
the Congress, the commission, and the pub- 
lic have available a current inventory or 
record not only of the property itself, with 
its physical and functional depreciation re- 


assurance 


been 
con- 


corded, but data from which may be de- 
termined, among other things, the orig- 
inal cost, the amount of money invested, 


as well as the cost of reproducton of the 
properties in their present condition. These 
afford far reaching light either in penetrat- 
ing the question ‘what is the matter with 
the be done in 
treating 


The “Flying Crow” Restored 


The Kansas City Southern, on December 
17, restored the “Flying Crow,” its Kan- 
sas City-Port Arthur train, 
hich was discontinued more than a year 


railroads’ or what must 


individual cases.” 


passenger 


$170,601 Deficit for Alaska Railroad 


A deficit of $170,601 
the government’s Alaska Railroad for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1934, according 
to the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Interior. Revenue from all sources, includ- 
ing non-operating income, was $1,293,684 


was incurred by 


for the year an increase of $77,856 as com- 
pared with the year before, but operating 
expenses increased. The payroll alone was 
$1,242,700, an increase of $77,263. 


Chicago-Twin Cities Streamlined 
Train Service in February 


The two streamlined articulated trains 
ordered by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy from the Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company for operation between 
Chicago and the Twin Cities will be placed 
in service about the middle of February. 
Present plans call for a schedule of 6% 
hr. Chicago to St. Paul and 7 hr. to 
Minneapolis. 


Boulder Derails D. & R. G. W. Train 


An eastbound Denver & Rio Grande 
Western passenger train struck a large 
boulder at Niger Hill, Colo., on December 
12, throwing the locomotive into the Colo- 
rado river and killing the engineman and 
fireman. A baggage car and coach were 
derailed but none of the 40 passengers 
on the train enroute from Salt Lake City, 
Utah, to Denver, Colo., was hurt. The 
train struck the boulder which was appar- 
ently washed down from a mud hill as the 
train rounded a curve. 


November Locomotive Shipments 


November shipments of railroad locomo- 
tives from the country’s principal manu- 
facturing plants totaled 26 locomotives as 
compared with 12 in October and 2 in 
November, 1933, according to reports re- 
ceived by the Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Unfilled orders 
at the end of November totaled 127 loco- 
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motives, including 37 steam and 90 electric, 
as compared with unfilled orders for 82, 
including 5 steam and 77 electric, at the 
end of November, 1933. These figures do 
not include data on locomotives built by 
railroads in their own shops. 


A. A. R. Safety Section 


Disablement, disaster or death 
cessive dangers to be guarded against by 
all railroad officers and employees, as em- 
phasized in the January circular of the 
Safety section of the Association ot 
American Railroads, as announced by L. 
G. Bentley, chairman. The circular is 
addressed to officers and foremen parti- 
cularly, and it consists mainly of a series 
of pictures showing the fate of men who 


are Suc- 


do not take seriously their duty to look 
out for their own bodily safety. The 
special exhortation addressed to ofhcers 


is to take time to know that their instruc- 
tions are understood. 


Supreme Court to Review Pension 
Law Decision 
the United States, 


he Supreme Court of 
December 1/7, 


by an order entered on 
granted the petition for a writ of certiorari 
filed by the solicitor general of the United 
States which had asked the highest court 
to review the decision of Chief Justice 
Wheat of the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia holding unconstitutional 
the railroad retirement act passed in the 
last Congress, without further 
proceedings in the court of appeals of the 
District of Columbia. The solicitor gen- 
eral had urged a prompt determination of 
the matter by the Supreme Court. 


session of 


Shippers’ Advisory Board at 
New York 


The Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
3oard will hold its next meeting at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, on 
January 10. A feature of this meeting 
will be a reunion of the pioneer members, 
who attended the organization of this 
board, at the Yale Club, New York city, 
on January 3, 1924. 

The Luncheon, which is to be held in 
connection with the Traffic Club of New 
York, will be addressed by R. V. Fletcher, 
general counsel of the Association of 
American Railroads, and L. S. Comstock, 
president of the Merchants’ Association of 


New York. 


Tax Deductions Allowed 


Prior to 1913 the Union Pacific, directly 
or through a subsidiary, sold three issues 
of bonds, all maturing at dates subsequent 
to 1923. All were sold at a discount and 
the company paid or allowed to bankers 
an additional amount as commissions. for 
marketing the bonds. The commissions 
and discounts, amortized over the periods 
from dates of issue to maturity of the 
bonds, exceeded $300,000 in each of its 
taxable years, 1918 to 1923 inclusive. The 
company kept its books and made its tax 
returns on the accrual basis. 

The United States Supreme Court, af- 
firming the Second Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, holds that the company was entitled 
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to deduct from gross in its tax 
turns for 1918 to 1923, the amortiz 
amount of commissions 1 as well 
discounts.—Helvering vv nion Pacif 
Decided Dec. 3, 1934 nion by M 
Justice Stone. 

The Court said that t pinion in ( 
Colony v. Commissioner, 284 U. S. § 
did not require a differ conclusion 
cause the commissions in the esent 


] 


er ] } 
were ali 


ywwed before 19] 


R.F.C. Receives Bids on Equipment 
Trusts 


The Reconstruction | e Corporat 
on December 18 


issues of equipment trust 


off ere l t pu hic 


by the Public Worl stration 
connection with its | to railroads 
new equipment. For $] 38,000 of Che 
peake & Ohio 4 per c: ites it 
ceived a bid of 1001.2 $1000 f 
Halsey Stuart & Co., iates 
$1,220,000 of Northern Paci 4 per 
certificates it received bid of 1001.255 
and another of 1002.‘ Stroud & ( 
and E. H. Rollins & | f Philadelp! 
The certificates wer irded t 
highest bidders. 

The P. W. A. had viously sold $3 


604,000 of railroad se 


New Norfolk & Western Coal Bureau 
Opened at Cincinnati 


The Norfolk & We 


on December 


opened at Cincinnati, O new 
bureau, the sixth establishe this 
since 1929 at strageti nts throughout 
the country. Other bureaus aré 
operation at Chicag Mich., 
ton, Mass., and W -Salem, N. ( 
L. J. Whitlock, J: rmerly fuel 
spector of the Norfolk & Western, 
been appointed distri iger of the new 
Cincinnati bureau. Mr. Whitlock’s duties 
the announcement sa vill be to 
contracts with coal receivers and co! 


sumers in the Cincin1 listrict and render 


all possible aid in tl xpeditious move- 
ment of coal to tl He will 
also lend his aid to, a perate with, 
producers of ‘Fuel Satisfaction’ located 


the railway, and to agencies in secur- 
business 


ing new coal 


New Secretary for A. S. M. E. 


Clarence E. Davies, executive secretary 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, has been « lected secretary 0! 


that organization succeed the late 
Calvin W. Rice. 

Mr. Davies was born in Utica, 
and was graduated from the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute in 1910. He was en- 
ployed in the production department of 
the Smith Premier Works, Syracuse, N. Y. 
of the Remington Typewriter Company, 
and during the war first lieutenant 
and, later, captain in the Ordnance De- 
partment, U. S. Army He now holds 
the rank of lieutenant colonel in the Ord- 
nance Reserve 

He first became associated with the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
in 1920, as associate editor, and after va 
rious promotions was made executive sec 
retary in 1931. 


N. Y., 


was 


Corps 
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Pennsylvania to Establish New 
Florida Train 


he Pennsylvania, on January 2, will 
place 4 new train, the Florida Arrow, in 
service between Chicago and Florida. The 
train will make southbound trips on Mon- 
vs, Wednesdays and Saturdays and 
rthbound on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
idays. It will be run by way of Indian- 
lis, Ind., Louisville, Ky., Birmingham, 
la., and Montgomery, leaving Chicago at 
p. m. (central time) and arriving at 
ksonville, Fla., at 10:10 p. m. (eastern 
ne) the next day. It will arrive in St. 
Petersburg at 7:15 a. m. and in Miami at 
8:50 a. m. It will leave Miami and St. 
Petersburg at 9:30 p. m. (eastern time) 
Jacksonville at 8 a. m. and will ar- 
in Chicago at 10 a. m. (central time). 


» 













Power Reverse Gear Case Argued in 
Supreme Court 






Oral arguments were heard by the Su- 
me Court of the United States on De- 
ber 12 and 13 on the appeal of the 
vernment from the decision of three 
leral judges at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
vember 24, 1933, setting aside the order 







he Interstate Commerce Commission 
iring the railways to instal power re- 







rse gears on locomotives. rgun 
re presented by Daniel W. Knowlton, 

counsel of the commissi Jacob 
nson, vice-president of the New York 
tral, Nye F. Morehouse, assistant gen- 








solicitor of the Chicago & North 
Western, and H. N. McLaughl repre- 





nting the locomotive engineers’ and fire- 


ns brotherhoods. 






Holiday Fares in East 





astern railroads generally are extend- 
their round-trip week-end fares to 

er the Christmas and New Year holi- 
lays. These round-trip tickets, at 144 times 
one-way rate, are being sold by East- 
roads, other than those in New Eng- 

from December 20 to December 25 
and from December 28 to January 1, both 
vith a return limit of January 10; round- 

trip Pullman rates, at 1% times one-way 
Pullman charges, will be available in con- 

m therewith. 

e New York, New Haven & Hartford 
iso extending its regular week-end rates 
over the holidays. These New Haven 

kets will be sold from December 21 
December 25 with a return limit of 
December 26 and from December 28 to 
lanuary 1 with a return limit of January 2. 


Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
Annual Dinner 


The forty-sixth annual dinner of the Cen- 
tral Railway Club of Buffalo will be held 
Thursday, January 10, 1935, at the 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. The usual 
“Central Railway Club of Buffalo Special” 
will carry a New York City delegation to 
the dinner, and will this year be operated 
by the New York Central. Special low 
round-trip fares will be available to those 
traveling on this train, which will leave 
brand Central Terminal, New York, on 
Wednesday, January 9, at 6:30 p.m. and 
arrive at Buffalo Thursday morning. F. E. 


Williamson, president of the New York 
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Central, will deliver the principal address 


at the dinner. C. C. Fletcher of the New 
York Central is chairman of the New York 
delegation committee. 


Ashburn Favors Waterway Regulation 


In an address at Cincinnati on December 
11, General T. Q. Ashburn, president of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, said 
he favored regulation of water carriers 
and motor carriers, as well as of railroads, 
but on condition that the interstate com- 
merce law be amended so that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will have a 
mandate from Congress that will place up- 
on it “the duty of protecting and treating 
alike all different forms of transportation, 
and of regulating such a transportation sys- 
tem primarily for the benefit of the public.” 
He also said that the creation of a cabinet 
position, to be known as the Secretary of 
Transportation, who would be responsible 
for the development and effectuation of 
this policy, might be offered as an alter- 
native solution. He said he agreed with 
Co-ordinator Eastman that “unregulated 
competition may be quite as much of a 
public evil as unregulated monopoly.” 


Electric Track Watchman on the 
Pennsylvania 


The long high wire fence shown in the 
accompanying illustration is not, properly, 
a fence, but rather an electrically con- 
nected warning device and partial barrier 
erected as a defense against possible rock 
falls from the high ledge behind it. The 
wire fencing is not expected to stop any 
major rock falls, but rather to detect any 
falls which might in any way endanger 
safe operation, and to give a positive 
danger warning to trains. 

In effecting this latter function, any falls 
which cause any material disturbance of 
the fence mesh operate one or more Cir- 
cuit breakers placed in boxes on the wire 
supporting poles as shown in the illustra- 


tion. This, in turn, 

of electrical relays, 

the automatic roadsid 
erning the section of tra 
endangered. 

The “fence” show 
near Elizabethtown, P 
Harrisburg, on the main 
1,000 ft. long and ris« 
height of 40 ft. This 
ber of more or less 
which have been mad 
vania to eliminate 
train operation. 


Complaint Against Store-Door Servic: 


Dismissed 


The Interstate Comme 
Division 4, has dismiss¢ 
by the Motor Truck C! 
Inc., against the rates 
Boston & Maine Tran 
for transportation 
pick-up and delivery 
points out that a number 
years the commission 
approval of experiments 
use of motor trucks 
ment or in substitutio 
and says that the test 
for a large portion 
using the service is that 
desirable in the publi 
lieve”, the report says 
should not be hamper 
service in the absence 
that some provision 
administer is being vy 
record no such a show 


Southern Low Fares Launched { 
New Experimenta! Period 


The Southern has iss 
tive passenger traffic advertis 
handbills to continue th: 
chandising of its low 
recently extended for 


This High Fence on the Pennsylvania Near Elizabethtown, Pa., Warns of Rock Falls Wt 
Endanger Train Operation 
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perimental period ending September 30, 
1935. The 1.5-cent-per-mile coach rate is 
given the limelight on this advertising ma- 
terial wherein prospective patrons are re- 
minded that at this low charge they may 
“travel anywhere—any day on the South- 
ern.” Other Southern low rates, all appli- 
cable for Pullman travel without sur- 
charge, are: The 2-cents-per-mile round- 
trip 15-day rate, the 2.5-cents-per-mile 
round-trip six-months’ rate, and the 3- 
cents-per-mile one-way rate. 

The availability of these fares for Christ- 
mas travel has prompted the Southern to 
issue appropriate circulars in this connec- 
tion. One of the Christmas circulars 
features a picture of Santa Claus riding 
the observation platform of a “Southern 
Santa Special,” along with a listing of 
the low fares quoted in the foregoing. 
Southern passenger traffic officers find all 
indications pointing to heavy Christmas 
travel, and add that the low fares are prov- 
ing highly successful in accounting for sub- 
stantial increases in passenger revenue. 


P. R. R. Telegraphers Form System 
Board of Adjustment 


Pennsylvania telegraphers, represented by 
the Association of Telegraph Department 
Employees, Pennsylvania System, have 
formed with the management a System 
Board of Adjustment to settle differences 
arising between the company and various 
groups of telegraph department men. The 
Telegraphers’ Board of Adjustment is the 
fourth of its kind to be established on the 
Pennsylvania. Boards already formed have 
jurisdiction over men in the engine and 
train service, the maintenance of way and 
shopcraft departments. Altogether, 76,000 
men, or almost three-quarters of the rail- 
road’s working forces, are represented in 
the jurisdiction of the four Boards of 
Adjustment. 

This latest agreement also provides ma- 
chinery for the local adjustment of dis- 
putes by divisional and regional handling 
between representatives of the management 
and of the men. In the event that settle- 
ments cannot be made locally, disputes are 
referred to the System Board of Adjust- 
ment. The authority of this board is final 
and no appeal can be taken from its de- 
cision. The boards of adjustment have 
been formed under the amendments made 
to the Railway Labor Act at the last Con- 
gress. Management and men will be equally 
represented on the Telegraphers’ Board 
and will have equal voting power. Not 
less than a two-thirds vote will be neces- 
sary to reach a decision. 


Commerce Department to Study Truck 
Transport in Alabama 


Continuing a research study started by 
the Transportation Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in 1931, 
which was designed to record the develop- 
ment of motor truck freight transportation 
in the United States, a comprehensive study 
of motor truck transportation in Alabama 
to determine the position of this transpor- 
tation agency in the industrial life of the 
state will be started immediately, Claudius 
T. Murchison, Director of the Bureau, has 
announced. C. P. Persons, special repre- 
sentative of the Transportation Division, 
has been designated to supervise the study. 
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He will leave for Alabama immediately 
and will establish headquarters in the local 
district office of the bureau at Birmingham. 

The study, it was stated, is being under- 
taken at this time in recognition of the 
influence of transportation in the develop- 
ment of the Birmingham industrial area 
and the even greater service which it will 
be called upon to perform as a result of 
the Tennessee Valley development. The 
initial phase of the study will include a 
detailed survey of all regularly operated 
motor truck lines in the state. It is planned 
that the results will show the types of 
vehicles operated, classes of commodities 
carried, radius of operation and the cost 
of operation for trucks engaged in both 
intra-state and inter-state service. It is 
expected that a preliminary report will be 
available by the end of the current fiscal 
year. 


Tax Deductions Disallowed 


At various dates between 1913 and 1916, 
the Meridian & Memphis sold its thirty- 
year 5 per cent gold bonds at a discount. 
During 1924 to 1926, inclusive, while the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern was the owner 
and holder of the entire bond issue, it 
joined with the Meridian & Memphis in 
filing consolidated income tax returns as 
affiliated corporations. In each year the 
latter deducted from gross income the 
amortized bond discount. The deductions 
were disallowed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. His action was sus- 
tained by the Board of Tax Appeals, 22 
B. T. A. 233, and by the Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia. 71 
F. (2d.) 953. 

This judgment the United States Su- 
preme Court has now affirmed. Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern v. Helvering. Decided 
Dec. 3, 1934. Opinion by Mr. Justice 
Stone. Mr. Justice Butler and Mr. Jus- 
tice Roberts thought the judgment should 
be reversed. 

The reason for the decision is contained 
in the companion case of Old Mission 
Portland Cement Co. v. Helvering, de- 
cided at the same time, where the court 
said: “A single taxpayer who had pur- 
chased his own bonds before maturity 
could not afterwards deduct, from gross 
income, the amortized discount on the 
bonds, in anticipation of their payment at 
maturity. 

“This is equally the case where the obli- 
gor and obligee are affiliated corporations 
claiming the benefit of a statute which 
permits them to compute their tax as 
though they were one. * * * 

“Having elected to take the benefit of 
affiliation, the taxpayer cannot complain 
of a burden which is inseparable from the 
benefit and which finds its source in the 
very method of computing the tax from 
which the benefit is derived.” 


Streamlined Train in Operation on 
South Manchurian Railway 


A new high-speed streamlined train, 
known as “Asia” has recently been placed 
in operation by the South Manchuria 
Railway, according to a report from 
Dairen, made public by the U. S, Com- 
merce Department. The northbound train 
departs from Dairen at 9 a.m. and arrives 
at Hsinching at 5:30 p.m.; the southbound 
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train leaves Hsinching at 10 a.m. and 


rives at Dairen at 6:30 pm. Each t 
makes only three stops en route. 
Prior to the inauguration of the “A 
the report points out, the fastest train 
erated by the South Manchuria was 
“Hato,” covering the distance from Da 


to Hsinching of approximately 435 m 
10% hrs. The “Asia” reduces the tin 
814 hrs. The average speed of the t 
is slightly over 50 m.p.l 
locomotive is capable of 
of 80 m.p.h. 

Next year, the report states, the rail 
plans to substitute heavier rails for t 
now in use and adopt the stagger syste: 
for rail joints in place the parallel 
tem at present employed. The trains 
then be operated at a greater speed an 
time between Dairen and Hsinching 
be further reduced by an hour or mo: 

The coaches and loc 
train were built in th 
shops, the materials used being largely 
Japanese and Manchurian origin. A 
tional coaches and locomotives are now 
being built in the same shops, and eight 
locomotives of a similar design have | 
ordered from Japan, the report shows 


although 
developing a s 


‘tives of the new 
South Mancl 


Canada’s Politicians Jumpy on 
Amalgamation Issue 


An indication of the tenseness of mental 


condition these days is found in the spas- 


modic outbreaks in Canada of discuss 

about railway amalgamation. The peopl 
are jumpy but the political parties are eve: 
more jumpy. So long as the heads of th 
two roads, E. W. Beatty of the Canadia: 
Pacific and C. P. Fullerton of the Canadian 
National, kept the fight to themselves 


little attention was given to it but whe 
prominent party men, including Hon 
William D. Euler, who is likely to be t! 
next Liberal Minister of Railways, if the 


Liberals win the coming election, started 
to talk about amalgamation under c 
control and Mr. Beatty commended Mr 
Euler for getting the question out into th 
light of party discussion public ownershi 
advocates in Ontario and private owner- 
ship defenders in Quebec got excited 

Last week at the National Liberal con- 
vention held in Ottawa Mr. Euler repeate 
his plan, as outlined in the speech 
Chatham in Western Ontario a few 
previously. It received little commenda- 
tion from the delegates to the conventior 
and the leader of the Liberal party, Mr 
Mackenzie King, hastened to reassure On- 
tario and Western Canada that the Liberal 
party would stand by his policy as stated 
in the House of Commons last session t 
the effect that they would fight to preser\ 
the integrity of the Canadian Nati 
a publicly-owned system. Then the Con- 
servatives unofficially let it be known they 
were standing by Premier Bennett's slogat, 
framed in 1930, of “amalgamation nevet 
competition ever.” 

The controversy was fanned again las 
week by Hon. Robert J. Manion, Minister 
of Railways in the present Cabinet, speak 
ing at a Conservative gathering at Smiths 
Falls, in Eastern Ontario. Dr, Mam 
took pains to reassure the public that the 
present Government never favored amalg* 
mation. After a few years of the jot 
operation proposed by Mr. Euler, the 
minister said, “you could not separate the 




































Nate transportation.” 
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two railways any more than you can un- 


ramble an omelet.” 


“T should like to know where Mr. 


Mackenzie King stands on this proposal,” 


idded. “His statement that the Liberal 
rty ‘stands for the maintenance of the 
erity of the Canadian National’ is not 
reply at all, as you could have unifica- 

or amalgamation under Government 
rol inside the four corners of that 


Five Thousand Fogmen on Call 


he Great Western Railway of England, 
uuncing that its passenger have 
overhauled so as to be thorough'y pre- 


cars 


pared to provide suitable light and heat in 


ld weather, says that the movement of its 
ns in the winter season is safeguarded 
an army of 5,000 selected men—track 
airmen—prepared at all times to put 
edoes on the track to reinforce the 
k signals when, because of fog, the 
neman cannot get satisfactory views of 
roadside semaphore and light signals. 
se fogmen, a time-honored feature of 
glish railroad service, live near their 
sts of duty, and take up their positions 


it the signals on their own initiative, when 


ssary; and, of course, the signalmen in 
he signal cabins have means for calling 
men out whenever their services are 


required. 


Che Great Western operates 3,801 miles 
road and, although -its territory is fav- 
| with a generally mild climate, snow 
s are kept ready for service at 32 dif- 
nt places on the lines. 
e foregoing refers to the company’s 
as a whole; but on 2,130 miles the 
iny has in operation the well-known 
Western system of automatic 
rol, with cab signals. 
the lines of dense traffic, in or near 
lon, there is a special fog-service time- 
which can be substituted for the 
lar schedules when fog is so dense as 
use serious delays. 
nes remote 


+ 


rain 


from London are not so 
iently troubled with fog and, at one 

Barmouth Junction, the fog signal- 
have not been called out for duty for 
vy 40 years. 


Waterway Improvement Projects 


e War Department has studies and 
rts setting up some 1,600 projects for 
rway improvements, with an estimated 
truction cost of $8,000,000,000, accord- 
g to the annual report of Secretary of 
Dern. In many cases, he said, the 
must be answered whether the 
il government should finance them in 
in part, or not at all. The Public 

s Administration has allotted to the 
of river and harbor improvements 
lood control a total of $343,274,752, 
ipplied on 126 projects, and total ex- 
tures during the fiscal year 1934 on 
il works of the Corps of Engineers, 
the P. W. A. program and under 
‘riations by Congress, amounted to 
49.798. Conspicuous among the 
orks activities of the War Depart- 
is the grand plan for improving in- 
aterways and bringing to the interior 
continent “the benefit of 
The 


cheap 
principal 
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features of that program, as now set up, are 
fhe following: 

(1) To improve the navigability of the 
Mississippi river for modern barge trans- 
portation from its mouth to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

(2) To improve the navigability of the 
Missouri river for barges from its mouth 
to Sioux City, Iowa. 

(3) To improve further the barge navi- 
gability of the Illinois waterway, which 
constitutes part of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
waterway. 

(4) To improve the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway for the purpose of bring- 
ing ocean-going ships to Great Lakes ports. 

“When this vast program shall have 
been completed,” the report says, “it will 
give the United States the most magnificent 
system of improved inland waterways in 
the world. It is confidently expected that 
the resultant cheap water transportation 
will not only reduce freight rates on farm 
products but will encourage industry to 
locate in the midst of agriculture, to the 
advantage of both.” 


A.A.R. Making Special Check of Car 
Movements 


Railroads of the United States have 
been making the most wide-spread and de- 
tailed check ever undertaken of the actual 
daily use of the two million freight cars in 
the country, according to an announcement 
by J. J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads. This first nation- 
wide record of how cars move, and why, 
is made under the direction of the associa- 
tion in order to discover what improve- 
ments, if any, can be made in the present 
system of handling freight cars, in con- 
nection with the study the association is 
making of the car pooling plan proposed 
by the co-ordinator’s organization. 

Every movement of each freight car is 
being recorded for a two weeks period by 
men in a position to know the facts of each 
particular movement, from reports of 
freight conductors, local station agents, 
yard masters and clerks, car distributors 
and dispatchers. hese individual records, 
which will present a far more complete 
picture than routine statistical reports of 
car mileage, loaded and empty, are being 
put together by each railroad, and will be 
reported to the Association of American 
Railroads. There the combined picture 
will be analyzed to determine how to get 
the fullest and most economical use out 
of cars without impairing the present high 
standard of service. 

In the ordinary course of business, it was 
explained, more freight cars move into the 
densely populated Eastern than 
move out. “To avoid congestion in the 
East and car shortage in the West and 
South, there must be a large return move- 
ment of these cars without loads. Return 
of coal cars to the mines, of tank cars to 
the refineries, of refrigerator cars to the 
sections which produce perishable products, 
and similar uses of special equipment 
force railroads to haul many cars empty. 
Often it is necessary to move an empty 
car to have the sort of car wanted by a 
shipper when and where he wants it: or 
to concentrate large numbers of empty cars 
to protect special heavy crop or other 


section 


movements ; or to move surplus empty cars 
locations 


to places of storage near the 


















they will eventually b 
“All such movements appe 

lar statistical 

empty cars without 

for their movement empty bei 


where 


reports simp 
the rie 


They may even appear as a 

with empty cars going i th 
on the same division at the sam 
the large number of cas« whe 


cars are distributed for loading 

ends of a division toward 
Freight cars have been classifi 

check-up by their ownership, and 

such as box, refrigerator, ope! 

stock, tank and other sorts 

the complete history of the 

ments of each of these sorts 

the reasons for each suc! 

railroads will get beyond bar 

a knowledge of the facts 

tion never before availa 

Pennsylvania P. W. A. Loan 
Has Widespread Effect 


Completion by the Pennsylva 
last of 7,000 freight cars that it t 
as a part of the federal | I I 
gram to create employment broug 
liminary report from the B 
Statistics of the Department 
Public Works Administrator Ha 
Ickes showing the far-flu 
effect of one part of the larg 
federal construction project ft 
pleted to date. 

The Public Works Administrat 
$80,650,000 to the Pennsyly 
a year ago to carry forwa the 
single private construction 
country. Of this, $17,000,000 
7,000 freight cars that 
pleted, $45,000,000 was 
work now nearing complet $ 
was for 100 electric loc 
construction and $3,650,000 
facture of 100,000 tons 
were made this summer 

The report from the Bu 
Statistics shows that the Ps 
struction program has be¢ f tren 
benefit to the heavy industries, wher 
ployment was most acute 

Work on the completed freight 
commenced in February 
Pennsylvania had called 3,5 
loughed shopmen back to 
shops at Altoona, Pa., Har 
Pittsburgh, and many 
men had been called back t 
industries in other localit 
produced more than $12,000,0 
materials that have been 

Up to November 15, the 


more ft 


which information was availabl 
preliminary report made the 
Labor Statistics, the rail 


called back to work had be« id 3 
364 in wages and $12,143,177 
for materials. It is estima 
80 per cent of the money 
rials went into the pockets 

ployed in producing and tra rtil 
Steel and iron led the list of 
purchased, orders being placed for $1 
000 worth of parts and equipment 
factured from steel and iro: Mors 
$650,000 worth of lumber 

Paint orders totalled $650,000. M 
$8,000 worth of cotton wast 


s 
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mechanics, principally for hand wiping and 
cleaning. 

The following table shows, by types of 
materials, the value of materials purchased 
by the Pennsylvania up to November 15: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, etc $254,470 


Cast-iron pipe and fittings. 14,044 
Cement ee ee ; 1,253 
GEN caceadwes te be. tobe ede 122 
RR erere rr re ere 5 
ee 1,761 
Metal doors, etc. ........ Pee: 269,339 
BeeenGS, CFRCIOLS, ECC. 200 cc cccccccccs 480 
7 SS Se ae iia Aig a 2,182 
Forgings, iron and steel...... 9,158 


Foundry and machine shop products 

not elsewhere classified ...... ads 6,429,382 
Hardware, miscellaneous ......... ‘ 691 
Lumber and timber products 653,393 
Nails and spikes ,169 
Paints and varnishes ...... 159,770 


w 


i I coi ek vie dh 04 oc ee ree 253 
Petroleum products 5,936 
Planing mill products ............-.- 62,952 
Plumbing supplies ........ ove we Gas 5 
Roofing, built-up and roll; asphalt, 

shingles, roof coating other than 

ME Hadad Cee abbaeeeddd vcs beerve 4,673 
Sheet metal work ........ 316,493 
OS eee eek 399,821 
Steam and hot water heating apparatus 6 
Steam and other packing, pipe and 

boiler coverings and gaskets ....... 26 
Steelworks and rolling mill products. 

including structural and ornamental 

RE SE wackccmbnncstandwats tte 3,503,976 
Tools, other than machine tools... 17,859 
Sa ere Ta err aa 8,370 
Wire drawn from purchased rods..... 6,702 
Wirework, not elsewhere classified. ... 77 
POE Gist todas styeene ddunks 16,809 
WaPeele « <hnevsaeenn< .« -$12,143,177 


Accounting Officers’ Association 
Merged With A. A. R. 


Under the plan of organization of the 
Association of American Railroads the 
Railway Accounting Officers’ Association 
was merged, together with other associa- 
tions, into the new organization. The offi- 
cers and employees of the accounting 
officers’ association were authorized to con- 
tinue to discharge their existing duties until 
otherwise directed by the president of the 
association. 

On December 8, J. J. Pelley, president 
of the A. A. R., notified the president of 
the accounting officers’ Association that it 
would cease to function as an independent 
body on and after December 15 and on 
December 14 the executive committee of 
the Railway Accounting Officers’ Associa- 
tion met to close up its affairs. The funds, 
records, files, correspondence and property 
of the association have been turned over 
to the new organization and its affairs have 
been liquidated. 

E. H. Bunnell, vice-president of the 
Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valu- 
ation Department of the A. A. R., has 
appointed F. J. Fell, Jr., vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania, T. F. Darden, vice-presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Coast Line, and H. 
W. Johnson, comptroller of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, as a special commit- 
tee to formulate a method of procedure for 
conducting the affairs of the Accounting 
Division of the department, the executive 
committee of the accounting association has 
been appointed to act temporarily as an 
advisory committee, and the committees of 
the accounting association are to function 
until further notice in the same capacity 
as before as committees of the Accounting 
Division. The mandatory rules and rules 
covering arbitration of the former associa- 
tion will continue in full force and effect 
until further notice. 

E. R. Woodson, who has been secretary 
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of the Railway Accounting Officers’ As- 
sociation, has been appointed assistant to 
Vice-President Bunnell, to handle general 
and statistical matters as may be specific- 
ally assigned; E. A. Reynolds has been 
appointed revenue accounts assistant; A. F. 
Free has been appointed disbursements ac- 
counts assistant, and E. R. Ford has been 
appointed secretary and office manager of 
the department. Mr. Woodson will con- 
tinue to act as chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Traffic Executives and Account- 
ing Officers and will be assisted by Mr. 
Reynolds. 

Robert S. Henry, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, has been appointed assistant to 
the president of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. J. G. Kerr, assistant to the 
traffic vice-president of the Louisville & 
Nashville, has been appointed southern 
assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
the Traffic Department of the A. A. R. 
George B. Elliott, president of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, has been elected a director of 
the association succeeding W. R. Cole, 
deceased. 


Approve Export and Import 
Rates for Southern Ports 


(Continued from page 836) 

tory. At present, except for Cuban traffic, 
the bulk of it moves via the north Atlantic 
ports, principally New York, but the move- 
ment via the southern ports, particularly 
New Orleans, is nevertheless substantial. 
Each group of carriers desires to retain 
the traffic which it now enjoys and ulti- 
mately to secure more. 

“The act recognizes the right of com- 
peting carriers to adjust their rates, sub- 
ject to the requirement that such rates be 
reasonable, nondiscriminatory, and non- 
prejudicial, so as to retain or to increase 
the amount of the competitive traffic han- 
dled by them. The disadvantages of the 
southern routes have been cansidered as 
explanatory of the admittedly low level 
of rates proposed by the southern lines. 
The motion of the eastern lines to strike 
from the record the evidence with respect 
to those disadvantages is denied. 

“It is not contended by any one that the 
rates advocated by the southern lines are 
unreasonably high or that they would vio- 
late section 2 of the act. The first ques- 
tion presented is whether those rates are 
unreasonably low. 

“Over selected routes between repre- 
sentative points and the various southern 
ports, the ton-mile earnings produced by 
the class rates and the car-mile and ton- 
mile earnings produced by the commodity 
rates advocated by the southern lines are, 
with comparatively few exceptions, in ex- 
cess of the average out-of-pocket cost of 
handling added traffic in added trains as 
determined by the study previously referred 
to. That cost study finds considerable sup- 
port in the facts that the export and im- 
port traffic now handled by the southern 
lines from and to the interior territory 
constitutes a relatively small part of their 
total traffic, and that the minimum hauls 
on the considered traffic are largely over 
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main lines and are considerably greater than 
the average hauls on which the study 
based. Considered in connection with other 
evidence of record it indicates that the vast 
majority of the proposed rates would result 
in gain rather than loss to the southern 
lines. The proposed rates with respect to 
which doubt exists as to their profitable- 
ness to the southern 
commodity rates which would 
trans-Atlantic traffic. There are, however, 
some proposed rates on other than trans- 
Atlantic traffic, principally on comparatively 
jow-grade articles, with respect to whic! 
doubt also exists. The minimum earnings 
limitations hereinafter prescribed will, 
our opinion, insure that all rates with 
spect to which doubt exists are profitable 
and that none will impose a burden uj 
other traffic. 

“The effect which the 
by the southern lines would 


lines are generally 


apply on 


rates advocated 


have on the 


rate structure and on the movement of 
traffic cannot, of course, be determined 
with exactness. The evidence leaves 


doubt, however, that with respect to trans- 
Atlantic traffic the southern routes are gen- 
erally at a disadvantage compared with the 
northern routes. Differentials under the 
rates over the northern routes are neces- 
sary to permit the southern routes to par- 
ticipate in the movement of this trafac. 
We cannot ether the 
lines would attempt to make effctive any 
general reductions in the over tlic 
northern routes should the rates advocated 
by the southern lines become effective. The 
evidence is not persuasive that those rates 
would cause any substantial 
the southern routes of trafic now moving 
over the northern routes. In view of the 
present volume of ement 
northern routes, general 
not be expected.” 
Commissioner Mahaffic 


foresee wl eastern 


rates 


diversion t 


over the 


reductions woul 


lissenting, said 


“If, as is contended by the southern lines, 
the relief granted in the Fourth Section 
Can, 0 ft. G. &. 14, inadequate, the 
proper course would be to reopen it and 


to make such changes as are warranted 
By attempting to avoid the necessity of 
relief from the fourth section the carriers 
are unnecessarily cutting rates to and it 

intermediate and mpetitive point 


Such rate cutting results in losses of rev- 


+t 


enue with no compensating increase 
trafic. Export and import rates lower 
than domestic rates between the same 
points can be justified only on the theory 
that they are necessary to move the traffic. 
As to many here approved, no such justt- 
fication exists. 

“In my judgment the majority err 


from more distant 
endent on the fina 
untries. The trans- 


approving lower rate 
points on like traffic dey 
destination in foreign « 
portation, insofar is subject to our 
jurisdiction, is from the origin to the port 
The carriers over which we have jurisdic- 
tion end there. To that point the traffic 
is that described in section 4. The fact 
that ships later take the traffic to different 
foreign countries does not justify a higher 
rate to the port from a less distant, that 
from a more distant, origin on the same 
line of railroad.” 

Commissioners Aitchison and Porter did 
not participate in the disposition of the 
cases. 


as it 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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THE 
BOOSTER is an Invaluable 
AND Integral Part 


of the Locomotive 


The higher the efficiency with which a locomotive operates 





over a division the greater the return on the investment 
and the greater the net earnings. 

Booster-equipped, to aid in starting, accelerating and 
oo over the ruling grades, the locomotive can produce more 
ton-miles-per-hour, or, a smaller locomotive can produce 
the same ton-miles-per-hour. 

This permits operating the locomotive at more nearly its 
maximum efficiency a greater part of the time than would 
be possible if the maximum demand for power had to be 
provided by the two larger main cylinders. 





In the design of new locomotives the Booster is as 
essentially an integral part of the locomotive as the main 
cylinders and driving wheels. 

By incorporating the Booster in the original design it 





permits of a lighter, lower cost locomotive that will be 
more economical both to operate and to maintain. 






No locomotive device is better than the replacement part used for maintenance. 
Genuine Franklin repair parts assure accuracy of fit and reliability of performance. 
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Construction 





DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
The elimination of the grade crossing of 
this road on the Pavilion-Canawaugus high- 
way about 1.5 miles northwest of Linwood, 
N. Y., has been ordered by the New York 
Public The commis- 
sion directed that the crossing be eliminated 
by placing the grade of the highway above 
the grade of the railroad at the existing 
location at an estimated cost of $151,100. 


Service Commission. 


Erte.—Three crossings of this road near 
Howells station in the Town of Wallkill, 
N. Y., have been ordered eliminated by 
the New York Public Service Commission. 
The are to be eliminated by 
closing the highways across the right of 
way of the railroad and diverting traffic 
to a new undercrossing; traffic is to be 
diverted by means of new highways. 


cre ssings 


Gotp Coast.—On behalf of a company 
to be organized in Oregon, Gilbert E. 
Gable, of Port Orford, Ore., has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a certificate authorizing the construc- 
tion of a railroad from Port Orford, Ore., 
to Leland, 90 miles, with 5 miles of sid- 
and a dock and terminal at Port 
Orford, which it is hoped may be financed 
by a loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


ings 


New York CENTRAL.—Plans and speci- 
fications for the construction of signal 
station No. 2 at Syracuse Junction, N. Y., 
in connection with the elimination of this 
road's 


grade crossings in Syracuse have 


been approved by the New York Public 


Service Commission. A low bid of $22,- 
036 for the construction of the station 
submitted by William M. Ballard, Inc., 


Syracuse, was approved and the commis- 
sion directed that the contract be awarded 
and work begun as soon as practicable. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 








Locomotive Statistics for 1933 


Wage-earner employment in the con- 
struction of steam and internal-combustion 
locomotives in the United States increased 
in the summer and fall of 1933, according 
to a preliminary report compiled from 
data collected in the Biennial Census of 
Manufactures taken in 1934, released by 
Director William L. Austin, Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce. 
This 2,084 wage earners on 
the pay rolls in March, 2,083 in June, 2,641 
in September, and 2,827 in December. 
The total and internal- 
combustion locomotives and parts made in 
1933 by establishments engaged primarily 
in the construction of such locomotives 
amounted to $2,827,931, as against $13,763,- 
130 reported for 1931 (the last preceding 
census year) and $70,961,472 for 1929. In 


report shows 


value of steam 
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order to avoid disclosing approximations 
of the data reported by individual estab- 
lishments, the figures for numbers and 
values of standard-gage and of mining and 
industrial locomotives built in 1933 were 
withheld from publication. 

Statistics for 1933, with comparative 
figures for earlier years, are given in the 
accompanying tables. All figures for 1933 
are preliminary and subject to revision. 


Taste 1.—SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY: 
1933, 1931, anv 1929, 
1933 1931 1929 

Number of 

establishments 13 16 16 
Wage earners 

(average tor 

the year) 2.374 5.443 11,045 
Wages $1,862,529 $5,589,610 $17,994,078 
Cost of mate- 

rials, fuel, 

and purchased 

electric : 

energy $4,266,218 $14,870,591 $52,808,092 
Products, total . 

value $6,927,300 $22,118,636 $83,858,258 


Locomotives 

(other than 

electric) 

and parts $2,827,931 $13,763,130 $70,961,472 
Other prod- 

ucts (not 

normally 


belonging 
to the 
industry) $2,164,809 $6,349,851 $8,804,961 


Receipts for 
contract . 
and repair 


work $1,934,560 $2,005,655 $4,091,825 


Value added by 
manufacture $2,661,082 $7,248,045 $31,050,166 
TaBLe 2.—Wace EARNERS, BY 
1933 anp 1931 
(The figure given for the final month of each 
quarter is the total number of wage earners on 
the pay rolls for the week including the fifteenth 
day of the month, or for some other representa 
tive week in the month.) 


COUARTERS: 


Census year March June September December 
SIO 446 50 2,084 2,083 641 2,827 
1933. ose% .. 6,603 5,691 4.96 3,875 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue SEABOARD Arr LINE is inquiring for 
three locomotive tenders of 16,000 gallons 
capacity. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Key System, Lrp., is inquiring for 
from 10 to 25 two-car, three-truck, four- 
motor, light-weight steel articulated units. 
the new San 
bridge 


These cars are for service or 
Francisco, Cal.-Oakland 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Liogurm Carrontc CorporaTION is 
inquiring for five steel-sheathed box cars 
of 40 tons’ capacity. 


Tue BesseMerR & LAKE Erte has or- 
dered 100 light-weight Cor-Ten steel hop- 
per cars of 69.5 tons capacity from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company. A descrip- 
tion of a car of this type was published in 
the Railway Age, November 10, page 573. 


Tue LenicH VALLey has placed an order 
with the Bethlehem Steel Company for 250 
mill type gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity ; 
125 of these cars will be equipped with 
Miner heavy friction draft gears and the 
other 125, with Duryea cushion under- 
frames. Inquiry for this equipment which 


Vol. 97, No. 25 


is to be financed by a P.W 


ported in the Railway A f October 2 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE New YorK CEN’ s placed 
order with the American Bridge Com 
for 200 tons of | 
the west side of New York City 


steel for warehou 


THe AtcHISON, Tope! & SANTA 
has ordered 25,883 tons ls and 10,7 
tons of track accessories Orders for 
were placed as follows: 1,439 t [lir 
Steel Company, 660 tons | Steel C 
pany, 917 tons Bethlehem Steel Com 
and 22,867 tons Colorad el & Ii 


Company 


\ 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Tue AMERICAN STE! FOUNDRIES | se 

received an order from the American | ‘ 

motive Company for roller bearing wu 

for two high speed streamlined steam k P 

motives, being built for the Chicago, M - 


waukee, St. Paul & Pacit All outboa: 
positions under the locon 
namely, rear trailer truck ar 
will be equipped with An 
dries units. 


ves and tender 
1 tender tru 
an Steel Fx 


PENNSYLVANIA ordered fr 


Sales ( 


THE 
the Jones-Motrola ymmpany, N« 
York, a total of 174 Jones railway speed 
indicators reading from 0 to 100 miles px 


‘ 


hour, for service on electric k 





comotives 


Supply Trade : 











Robert Treat Paine, II, for 40 y é. 
a director of the General Electric Com- Ls 
pany, has resigned on a nt of ill he 
Mr. Paine was elected t ard in 1894 
two years after the formation of 
company. 

Eugene G. Grace, esident 
Bethlehem Steel Corporatior has 


elected president of the American Iron & 
Steel Institute, New 
the position which has been vacant s 
the resignation in September, 1933 
Robert P. Lamont. T. M. Girdler, c! 
man and president of tl 
Corporation, has been « 
dent of the Institute 


The Republic Steel 
Youngstown, Ohio, ha uppointed 
Buhl Sons Company, Detroit, Mi 
the F. W. Heitmann Company, Houst 
Texas, and the Woodward Company, 


succeedir 


Republic St 


1 vice-prI 


Corporation, 


Albany, N. Y., warehouse distributor 
Enduro stainless steel ind the Steel 
Products Company, McKees Rocks, 
has been appointed warehouse distribu 
of Republic’s Toncan heets 


Pittsburgh area. 


The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been consolidated 
with the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company, Minneapolis, Minn., ané 


will continue as a separate company wit 


Continue t left-hand 
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There’s More to 
SECURITY ARCHES 
Than Just Brick 





standardized arch brick service. 






the railroads: 








arch brick on every shipm 



















ent. 





NORTH AMERICAN 
REFRACTORIES Co. 




















1. The highest quality and uniform quality 


ARCH COMPANY 








In addition to having standardized Locomotive Arch 
Brick sizes and shapes, so that only a few patterns need 


be carried in stock, American Arch Company has also 


American Arch Company arch brick service assures to 


These plants are 


n, 
sd 2. Adequate stock always available at a plant 
+ near the point of delivery. 
e This service is made possible by plants strategically 
el located in every part of the country. 
shown above. 
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its existing organization but as a subsidiary 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell. Richard P. 
Brown will continue as president of The 
Brown Instrument Company and will be- 
come an officer and director of the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Company. 


A special meeting of stockholders sched- 
uled for December 17 to vote on the pro- 
posed consolidation of the Republic Steel 
Corporation and the Corrigan-McKin- 
ney Steel Company has been postponed 
until February 5. The postponement was 
made necessary by the fact that the regis- 
tration statement covering the securities to 
be issued under the plan of acquisition and 
capital readjustment could not be filed prior 
to November 28. 


A. W. Scarratt, chief engineer in 
charge of motor truck engineering for the 
International Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to chief engineer 
in charge of all the company’s automotive 
engineering activities. Besides supervising 
engineering developments of motor trucks 
as heretofore, Mr. Scarratt now has charge 
of similar work on stationary and portable 
power plants. He will be succeeded as 
chief engineer of motor truck engineering 
by W. D. Reese, who has been his as- 
sistant. 


Paul W. Gregory, head of the culvert 
department of the Wheeling Corrugating 
Company, division of the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation, with headquarters at 
Wheeling, W. Va., has been appointed 
general manager of the Canton Culvert 
Company, Canton, Ohio, a subsidiary of 
the Republic Steel Corporation, to suc- 
ceed F. A. Kelly who has been appointed 
president of the Toncan Culvert Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Youngstown, 
Ohio, and head of the Republic’s culvert 
division. 


The Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J., has estab- 
lished a Pacific Coast regional headquarters 
at Los Angeles, Cal., which will center 
jurisdiction of the corporation’s business 
in the western territory now included in 
the Worthington district offices at Seattle, 
Wash., San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles 
and El Paso, Tex. C. E. Wilson, vice- 
president, is in charge of the Pacific Coast 
division and has moved his office from 
New York to 510 West Sixth street, Los 
Angeles. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


RECOMMENDED PRACTICES FOR GAs CuT- 
TING OF StructurRAL SteeLt.—The Linde 
Air Products Company, New York, has 
issued a pocket-size, 16-page booklet bear- 
ing this title, which is of particular in- 
terest to those who have anything to do 
with the cutting of structural steel by the 
oxy-acetylene process. This booklet, for 
the first time, sets up qualification tests 
for the pre-determination of good work- 
manship in cutting structural steel, from 
the standpoint of both dimensional accu- 
racy and smoothness of cuts. It also in- 
cludes material in current regulations with 
regard to the handling and use of oxy- 
acetylene, as given in the bulletins issued 
by various prominent regulatory bodies. 
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Finaneial 





BaLTIMorRE & OnNI0.—Acquisition and 
Securities—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company to 
acquire the Morgantown & Kingswood ex- 
tending from Morgantown, W. Va., to M. 
& K. Junction, 47.9 miles. The B. & O. 
has been authorized to issue $1,500,000 of 
series F refunding and general mortgage 
5 per cent bonds in exchange for a like 
amount of the first mortgage bonds of the 


M. & K. 


Boston & ALBANY.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company and the New 
York Central to abandon a part of a branch 
line extending from Bondsville, Mass., 
northerly to a connection with the Boston 
& Maine at Athol, 29 miles. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Bonds.—This 
company has sold to a syndicate of Cana- 
dian bankers an issue of $20,500,000 of 16- 
year 3 per cent guaranteed bonds at a 
price of 98.75, representing a cost of 3.1 
per cent per annum to the company, which 
is the lowest interest rate this company 
has secured since its formation. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Equipment Trust. 
—A syndicate of 18 banking houses headed 
by Halsey Stuart & Co. is offering $13,- 
538,000 of 4 per cent equipment trust cer- 
tificates of this company, maturing from 
1936 to 1949, priced to yield from 1.5 to 3.7 
per cent. The issue was purchased from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation at 
1001.255 per thousand. 


Cuicaco, Buritincton & QvuINcy.— 
Dividend —The directors of this company 
have declared a dividend of $1 a share. 
The company paid $2 earlier in the year. 


Curistie & EASTERN.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon as to 
interstate and foreign commerce its entire 
line extending from Sandel (formerly 
Christie), La., to Peason, 11.5 miles. 


Cook TRANSIT CorPoRATION.—Stock.— 
This company, which operates a 2000-ft. 
line extending from a connection with the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois to the plant of 
the F. W. Cook Company in Vandenburgh 
County, Ind., has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
not exceeding 10 shares of common stock 
without par value to be sold at $100 a 
share and the proceeds used for working 
capital. 

Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—!/n- 
terest Payment.—The directors of this 
company have authorized payment of $661,- 
600 of interest which was due on October 
1 before the 90-day period of grace expires 
at the end of the year. Issues on which 
interest will be paid are the Rio Grande 
& Western first consolidated 4s due 1949, 
Denver & Rio Grande refunding and im- 
provement 5s due 1978, and Denver & Rio 
Grande refunding and improvement 6s 
due 1974, 


Erte.—R. F. C. Loan.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
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proved a loan of $3,179,000 from the Re- 


construction Finance Corporation for 
term of not to exceed three years for th 
payment of taxes and principal payments 
on equipment trust certificates. 


GreAT NorTHERN.—Abandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the abandonment by this road of 
two connections with the Vancouver, Vic 
toria & Eastern Railway & Navigation Co 
—one being a 14.28-mile line extending 
from Curlew, Wash., to Ferry on the in- 
ternational boundary line between the 
United States and Canada; and the other 
a 2.41-mile line from a connection with the 
Vancouver, Victoria & Eastern on the in- 
ternational boundary line to a point one- 
quarter mile northwest of Molson, Wash. 


VALLEY.—Equipment Trust. 
Commission has 
assume liability 


LEHIGH 
The Interstate Commerc¢ 
authorized this company to 
as guarantor for $3,345,000 of its series 
V, 1934, 4 per cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates to be sold at par to the government 

Missourt & NortH ARKANSAS.—Fore- 
closure Sale—Combined with a hearing on 
priority of claims, the federal district court 
at Little Rock, Ark., will, on January 22 
consider the petition for sale of the physi- 
cal property, franchise and other assets of 
the Missouri & North Arkansas, which has 
been operated in receivership since 1911. 
Creditors will be asked to show cause 
why the proposed sale should not be held 


NoRTHERN PACIFIC. Trust. 
—The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has sold $1,220,000 of 4 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates of 1934 of this com- 
pany to Stroud & Co., F. H. Rollins 
Company of Philadelphia at 1002.90 


juipment 


and 


TERMINAL.—Stock.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has auth- 
orized this company to issue $100,000 of 
capital stock to be delivered to the Portland 
Union Stockyards Company in repayment 


for advances for capital 


PENINSULAR 


urposes. 


ADING SEA- 
Operation. 
Commission 


PENNSYLVANIA-RE 
SHORE LINES.—Acquisition 
—The Interstate Commerce 
has authorized this company to acquire and 


, 
ana 


operate the Wildwood & Delaware Bay 
Short Line, extending from Wildwood 
Junction, N. J., to Wildwood, 4.1 Miles. 


Pittspurc & West Vircrntra.—R. F. C. 
Loan.—This company has applied to the 


Interstate Commerce Commission for 32 
rehearing on its application for a loan of 
$500,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which the commission re- 


cently approved on condition that the loan 
be guaranteed by the Pennroad Corpora- 
tion, which holds some 73 per cent of the 
stock of the P. & W. \ The company 
said the Pennroad was unwilling to make 
the guarantee. 

andonment of 
Commerce 


SEABOARD Arr LINE.—A 
Operation.—The Interstate 
Commission has denied the application 0! 
the receivers of this company for permis- 


sion to abandon the operation of the 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama _ extending 
from Richland, Ga., to Carrabelle, Fila. 
181 miles, together with a_ branch lin¢ 






Continued on next left-hand page 
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from Havana, Fla., to Quincy, 11 miles. 
Under terms of the lease of the G. F. & 
A. by the S. A. L., the latter company is 
required to pay annually as rental: 


1. 6 per cent interest on $1,750,000 of first and 
refunding mortgage bonds 

2. 5 per cent on $1,000,000 of first preferred 
stock 

3. 4 per cent on $500,000 of second preferred 
stock for 1931, and thereafter 5 per cent. 

4. 5.5 per cent on outstanding equipment trust 
obligations amounting now to $500,000, 


5. The corporate expenses of the lessor 
6. Taxes 

The S. A. L. owns all the common stock 
of the G. F. & A. and formerly controlled 
it, but the preferred stockholders have now 
assumed control following discontinuance 
of interest and dividend payments by the 
S A. L. The receivers of the G. F. & A., 
however, have made no demand for the re- 
turn of the physical property, which re- 
mains in control of the S. A. L. receivers. 
The S. A. L. receivers offered to continue 
to operate the property for the account of 
its receivers under specified conditions, but 
G. F. & A. interests refused the offer. The 
S. A. L. has been authorized by the Vir- 
ginia and Florida courts to disaffirm the 
lease of the G. F. & A., which has been 
done. The Commission holds that the pres- 
ent application comes “as a result of the 
failure of the parties to agree on the terms 
or formula on which the applicants would 
operate the line. . . .The burden of proof 
rests upon the applicants. It has not been 
shown that the operation has resulted or 
will result in a loss to the applicants. . . .It 
is clear from the record that the public 
convenience and necessity represented by 
the interests of the communities served 
require the continued operation of the line.” 
Commissioner Mahaffie dissented. 


YOsEMITE VALLEY. — Acquisition. — The 
Yosemite Valley Railway has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire and operate the 
property of the Yosemite Valley Railroad 
pursuant to a plan of reorganization. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Dec. 18 week year 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway stocks.. 36.00 36.01 38.50 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway bonds.. 74.68 75.08 66.96 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Susquehanna.—FExtra, $1.50, payable 
January 12 te holders of record December 19. 

Beech Creek.—50c, payable January 2 to holders 
of record December 14 

Chicago, Burlington & Ouincy.—$1.00, payable 
December 26 to holders of record December 19. 

Dayton & Michigan 8 Per cent Preferred, 
$1.00, quarterly, payable January 2 to holders of 
record December 15 

Grand Rapids & Indiana.—$2.00, semi-annually, 
payable December 20 to holders of record Decem 
ber 10. 

Joliet & Chicago.—$1.75, quarterly, payable 
January 7 to holders of record December 21. 

Mahoning Coal.—Common, $6.25, quarterly, 
payable February 1 to holders of record Jan- 
uary 15; Preferred, $1.25, semi-annually, payable 
January 2 to holders of record December 24. 

New London Northern.—$2.25, quarterly, pay- 
able January 2 to holders of record December 15. 

Norwich & Worcester.—7 Per cent Preferred, 
$2.00, quarterly, payable January 2 to holders of 
record December 15 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington.—$1.50, 
semi-annually, payable December 31 to holders 
of record December 15 

Providence & Worcester $2.5 
payable January 1 to holders of 1 
ber 12. 

St. Joseph & Grand Island.—Second Preferred, 
$4.00, payable December 31 to holders of record 
December 28. 


Norfolk & Western.—$2.( 


0, quarterly, 
ecord Decem- 


0, quarterly, payable 


December 19 to holders of record November 30 
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Railway 
Officers 





TRAFFIC 


J. C. Weaver, assistant general live 
stock agent of the Gulf Coast Lines and 
the International-Great Northern (units of 
the Missouri Pacific Lines), has had his 
headquarters moved from San Antonio, 
Tex., to Houston. 


I. G. Miller, general agent, passenger 
department, on the Missouri Pacific, at 
Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent, with the same head- 
quarters. F. R. Pennell has been ap- 
pointed general agent, passenger depart- 
ment, at Kansas City, to succeed Mr. 


Miller. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


C. J. Voss has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of superintendent 
of bridges and buildings of the Green Bay 
& Western, with headquarters at Green 


Bay, Wis. 


OBITUARY 


. H. Beggs, purchasing agent of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, with headquar- 


W. H. Bremner Dies; Was Receiver of Minneapolis & St. Louis 


William H. Bremner, receiver of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, died on December 
12, as noted in the Ratlway Age of Decem- 
ber 15. Death was attributed to a heart 
attack, which developed after Mr. Bremner 





\A 
\ 


Villiam H. Bren 


had suffered with a severe cold for several 
days. He was also president and a director 
in the corporate organization. 

Mr. Bremner combined a pleasing per- 
sonality with the force of character of a 
successful executive. As an engineer as 
well as a lawyer, he was intimately ac- 
quainted with the property and its finances. 
He was a man of rugged physique and as 















ters at Chicago, died on December 18 « 
pneumonia. 


C. L. Seagraves, general lonizatic 
agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F¢ 
with headquarters at Chica lied on N 


vember 27 at Los Angele 
years service with this « 


Frederick H. Owen, « f the tarif 
bureau of the New York Central and it 
affliated roads, died sudd n Decen 
ber 14 of a heart attack at his home i 
New York. 


Frederick Montmorency, assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Chicag 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarter 
at Chicago, whose death at San Francisc 
Cal., on December 4, was rted in tl 


Railway Age of December 15, had bee 
connected with 


the Burlington for 4 
lington, Iowa 


years. He was born at B 

on September 26, 1870, entered rail 
way service in 1888, as a clerk in tl 
freight claim department of the Burling 


raska (nov 
Omaha, Nel 
lerical capaci 


ton & Missouri River 
part of the C. B. & Q 
where he served in variou 
ties for the next 10 yea In 1898, 
was appointed chief clerk to the divisic 
superintendent at Mc¢ Neb., bein 
transferred to the traffic department tw 
years later as assistant general freight 
agent at Omaha. After 17 years in th 


latter position, Mr. Montmorency was pr: 


moted to general freight agent with tl 
same headquarters, which sition he c 

tinued to hold until his promotion to a 
sistant freight traffic manager at Chicag 


in 1933. 








a student in college wa iptain of t 
football team. 

Ever since his election to the presidet 
of the M. & St. L. in 1917, Br. Bremner 
had headed a line that was subject to su 
adverse factors that operating skill a 
intelligent leadership were of little avail 
reducing the yearly deficits with which t 


company was confronted Following 


year in which the company earned onl 
about half of its fixed charges, it w 
thrown into receivership in 1923, and M 
3remner was appointed receiver. 

Each succeeding year brought new ai 


more difficult problems. Even before t 
depression began to take its toll of traf 


other influences were at work and t 


company suffered heavily from bus a! 
truck competition, gasoline and natural 
pipe lines, crop failures, and diversion 
trafic due to other factors. Under M 
Bremner’s direction, desperate efforts we! 
made to reduce expenses and to regain | 
trafhc. Among other measures, obs 
steam locomotives in assenger service 
were replaced with 11 gas-electric cars 
considerable number mechanical « 
chutes were constructed to replace n 
costly units, the increased used of tre 
ties and tie plates resulted in a substai 
reduction in tie renewals, and shop eq 
ment was modernized and the work 
tralized. That these efforts were rewar 


with a measure of su is demonstr 


by the fact that, despite lower operating 


1 


revenues in 1933, the erating ratio d1 
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TIMt WILL TELL 

















DAY ’S mistakes will be shown up by tomorrow’s Rejections or wastes in production may often be r 


business. But tomorrow may be too late. duced by switching steels or altering heat treatmer 
As manufacturing or maintenance costs creep up, A new steel in a given part may increase the quality an 
, : : : reliability of a product at no increase in cost. 
improvements in methods and in production equip- Y : P é — 
, : Never has judicious selection of the right steel for a 
mentare not always enough. A re-appraisal of materials 


; job been of greater importance than today. To aid yo 
may spell the difference between profit or loss for 1935. , s Pern ene ee Oey 


in that selection, our metallurgists are prepared to 
Nowhere is this more true than in your choice of analyze your requirements and specify for you th 
steel which provides the necessary physical requir« 


ments at the lowest cost per ton. Their assistance 


steels. Machining costs that are too high may often be 
reduced by a change in steel specifications without 
spending a single dollar on new equipment. Break- involves no obligation on your part. 
downs with consequent high costs 


Mie , | Jtlinnis Steel Company 
for repairs can often be corrected | 208 SOUTH LASALLE STREET ¢ e¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS gjlof STEELS 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


by selecting different steels. 
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ped to 87.87, as compared with 94.79 in St. L.). While studying engineering and solicitor in 1913. Three years later he was 
) 1932. for several years following his graduation, made general counsel and in 1917 he was 
William Hepburn Bremner was born on Mr. Bremner was connected with the en- elected president and a direc tor. During 
October 24, 1869, at Marshalltown, Iowa, gineering department of the Chicago, Bur- federal control of the railr: he acted a 
and was educated at the University of lington & Quincy. From 1895 to 1909, he federal manager of the con ny, agair 
lowa, from which he received the degrees engaged in the practice of law at Des assuming the presidency in 1920. In 1923 


of C. E. in 1891, and LL. B. in 1895. His Moines, Iowa, being appointed city solicitor the company was thrown into receivershit 


first railway experience was obtained in there in 1902. At the end of this period and Mr. Bremner was appoint receiver. 


1886 as a clerk in the passenger department Mr. Bremner went with the M. & St. L.as His headquarters were at eapol 
of the lowa Central (now part of the M.& general attorney, being appointed general Minn. 





Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United States 

















Compiled From 147 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 149 Class I Steam Ra iys 
FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1934 AND 1933 
United States Eastern District Southern District W 
Item 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 ] 
Average 1 ber of miles op 
CTATEKM wesccccsece ee 238,938 240,425 59,192 59,433 45.366 45 ) 
Revenues 
Freight ... a Pe $238,792,426 $239,613.221 $95,293,024 $97,788.25 $44,926,125 $45.438.55 eQR 
Passenger ° 28,572,159 29,835,297 16,803,398 17,815,395 3,580,270 3 7 8 
Mail . ee 7,632,772 7,621,096 2,970,240 2.990,39 1.342.019 1.3 873 
Expre cee 4.777.748 4,436,141 2,011,202 2,266,875 837,695 3,7 
All other transportatior 6,567,008 6.396.413 3.204.977 402.05 642.174 
Incidental ‘ .951,987 5,868,272 3,126,820 3,179,765 856,723 
Joint facility—Cr. ....... 808.256 808.550 250.295 274 379 170.617 
Joint facility—Dr = 199,583 227,471 49,262 80.70 19.864 
Railway perating reve 
| ease rane 2.902.773 294,351,519 123.610.694 127.636.410 52.33 
Expenses 
Maintenance f wa ur 
Structures .. 627,049 30,966,629 12,.230,.094 12,796.94 6,301,286 
Maintenance of equipment 53,105,847 55,342,545 22,666,707 25,469,004 10,448,098 
Prafhic ery pen 7,423,613 7.232.198 2.809.839 2,811.24 1,438,953 
lransportation : < 101.398.074 97,047,599 44.959.214 44.637.7¢ 16.748.819 
Miscellaneous operations .. 2,350,769 2,159,499 1,083,376 e 8.24 260,527 
BL secccee . 15,945,746 b 12,210,601 6,641,929 5 328,67 2,535,074 
tation ior invest 
ent—Cr. . - 79,356 246,002 85,276 69,4 29,186 
Railway operating ex 
penses eyes 2 1.74 204.713.069 90,305,883 92,072,466 37,703,571 
Net revenue from railway 
operations .. ee 80,331,031 89.638.450 33,304,811 35.563.944 14,632,188 f 6.486 
Railway tax accruals ‘ , 20,646,435 21.260.570 9,460,747 ). 360.825 3.745.564 46.864 
Uncollectible railway revenues 85,349 112,103 34,902 5 7 11,596 14,8 
Railway operating income 59,599,247 68,265,777 23.809.162 26.15 8 10,875,0 8 1.74 
Equipment rent Dr. balance 7.861.970 7.711.692 3,464,887 862.657 85.509 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal 
ance .. ineamene 3,112,293 3,188,039 1,739,170 1,714,759 394,461 
Net railway ‘operating in 
Ce wennwedde en $8,624,984 57,366,046 18,605,105 7 66 10,295,058 
Ratio of expenses to revenues 
i Ge sadudswicen 72.57 69.55 73.06 72.14 2.04 7 
: * Includes: 
Depreciation .. Jedeeens 15,364,308 15,397,617 6,853,017 6,326,207 2,976,566 4 
Retirements san a td : 159,764 1,145,118 d 95,765 836.734 344,348 8.667 
FOR TEN MONTHS ENDED WITH OCTOBER, 1934 AND 1933 
Average number of miles op 
SD “Su wnddeanan - 239,209 241,002 59,182 59,547 45,443 45,77 
Revenues 
0 ae -a - $2,225,483,890 $2,091,303,068 $946,380,414 $891,989,802 $436,716,604 $423,047,053 $84 
P assenger ; vie . 289,358,556 275,057,998 173,167,134 164,245,531 37,022,250 32,119,3¢ / ¢ 
See ; j 74,221,296 74,820,359 28,770,927 29,369,064 13,035,972 12,867,381 8 
NE 5 6s «canes oad 44,762,600 37,288,946 18,816,897 16,470,214 8,787,265 7 ,064,8 1¢ 
All « ‘ther transportation 63,032,037 60,476,654 32,443,033 5.5 5,931,306 5,379,636 4 6( 
Incidental ...... wt 54,323,442 48,616,810 28,865,334 7,832,822 6,888,5 17,¢ 4,85 
Joint facility—Cr. ....... 7,690,091 6,905,032 2.397.044 1,767,485 1.510.053 
Joint facility—Dr. ...... 1,898,378 1,881,042 497.379 171,890 l R¢ 1 
Railway operating reve 
DEE néccedscaveteodes 756,973,534 2,592,587,825 1,230,343 ,404 1,164,164,579 510,921,814 488.686.745 7 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
SNES. ceca see 312,285,884 273,276,675 124,086,225 109,402,609 59,955,923 53,837,364 128,24 { 
Maintenance of equipmentt 538,928,009 495,545,280 241,241,753 223,231,626 101,862,756 13,962,658 195,8 8354 
Tree 20s. ie i beetaa-e 74,403,970 71,333,328 28,237,974 26,636,266 14,139,762 13,520,110 3 7¢ 
Tr: ansportation baa ; 970,167,834 893,479,359 452,521,260 415,148,716 161,555,539 150,042,452 356,( 8,288 
Miscellaneous oper ations 22,453,813 19,446,023 10,861,676 9,785,094 2,609,252 212,010 8,98 7 448 
MONEE 66-5+006 «0 a ¢ 133,099,862 ¢ 119,801,881 57,409 080 51,686,851 22,138,114 20,430,771 53.55 47,684 
Transportation for invest 
SSE, ccccvededene 2,490,186 2,287,314 725,547 798,657 256,951 268,963 1,507 1,219 
Railway operating ex- 
ee 2,048,849,186 1,870,595,232 913,632,421 835,092,505 362,004,395 333,736,402 773,21 701,766,3 
Net revenue from railway 
operations ........0.. 708,124,348 721,992,593 316,710,983 329,072,074 148,917,419 154,950,343 242,4 i 237,970, 
Railway tax accruals........ 209,389,781 220,894,173 88,364,556 91,886,214 41,043,367 42,002,602 79,98 . 87,005, 
Uncollectible railway revenues 936,615 894,317 483,918 369,708 149,994 112,37: 3 03 412 
Railway operating income 497,797,952 500,204,103 227,862,509 236,816,152 107,724,058 112,835,368 162,211 150,552 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 76,171,490 70,927,609 37,121,729 36,556,389 5,113,177 3,760,653 33,93¢ ' 30,61 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal 
SOS pdb vote cwegaees 30,391,637 30,452,653 16,826,604 16,510,979 3,711,013 3,356,070 9,854 10,585 
Net railway potas in- 
COME ccceces 391,234,825 398,823,841 173,914,176 183,748,784 98,899,868 105,718,645 118,4 : 109,35¢ 
Ratio: of expenses to revenues ’ : 
(per cemt) .cccccccecs 74.32 72.15 74.26 71.73 70.85 68.29 74.68 
+ Includes: P B 
EURUEEIOE 0 cc cweccuascacs 154,464,957 151,018,413 68,302,053 60,092,563 29,034,813 30,086,400 57,128 60,839,4 
Retirements Se eae 4,094,891 11,773,866 775,600 9,020,596 1,783,068 935,028 1,53¢ 1,818,242 
alInc ludes accruals on account of pensions, as follows: Under Federal Retirement Act, $3,516,714; under previously exist $2,936 


but excludes pension accruals held in suspense and not charged to operating expenses. 
b Includes accruals on account of pensions, under previously existing plan, $2,851,345. ; 
> Includes accruals on account of pensions, as follows: Under Federal Retirement Act, $10,344,126; under previously existir an, $29,376 
but excludes pension accruals held in suspense and not charged to operating expenses. 
d Deficit or other reverse items. 
e Includes accruals on account of pensions, under previously existing plan, $27,855,459. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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Railroad Consolidation or Government Ownership? 


W. W. Atterbury, President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in a recent discussion 
of this subject stated: 


“Certainly broad and bold consolidation would offer an infinitely preferable way 
out, and I reiterate the opinion that sooner or later we shall have to come to it if 
we are to avoid government ownership. . . .” 


RAILROAD MERGERS 


By JOHN WILL CHAPMAN, B.S., M.C.S. 


Member of Investment Staff, United States Trust Company of New York; Formerly 
Statistical and Security Analyst for Standard Statistics Company 


HIS timely new book deals with the causes, methods of effecting and results 
of railroad mergers. It is packed with facts of value to anyone concerned 
in any way with changes to be effected through the contemplated mergers of 
American railroads into large competing systems. 


‘WHAT REVIEWERS SAY 


“It weighs the respective merits of the more recent type of regional consolidations 
and the older end-to-end type, and it attempts to gather, sift, and summarize in 
an orderly way the more important discussions of rail merger problems.”—Barron’s. 
“A close student of the railroads, Mr. Chapman has assembled in this timely book 
a great deal of general statistical information, conveniently arranged, on the evolu- 
tion of consolidations and unifications into the giant trunk lines of today.”—New 
York Daily Investment News. 

“The merger problem now confronting us is discussed in some detail with the prob- 
able benefits to be derived from the various proposals advanced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and several others.” —The American Banker. 

“The author weighs the evidence on operating advantages and disadvantages, delves 
into the financial aspects, and explains the effect of mergers on the market action 
of railroad securities.”"—Wall Street Journal. 

“The whole volume, including the appendices, forms a compact and convenient 
reference for those seeking data upon this live and disturbing transportation and 
financial problem—mergers.” Professor G. Lloyd Wilson, University of Penn- 
sylvania, in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Some of the Features 


Historical Survey—advantages and disadvan- 


concerning consolidations—Relation between con 
tages of mergers before 1920. 


solidations and unifications—Exact provisions of 
Act concerning unifications—Amendments in 1933. 

Merger Problems Under the Transportation 
Act. Maintenance of competition—Maintenance 
of existing routes and channels of trade—Valua- 
tion of properties—Exact provisions of the Act 


ON APPROVAL ORDER COUPON 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me for Ten Days’ Free Examination a copy of 


Chapman’s RAILROAD MERGERS. I will either return 
the book or remit the list price of $3.00 within that time. 


Special Problems. Holding companies—Short 
lines—Minority stockholders. 


Progress of Mergers after Transportation Act 
The record from 1920 through 1933—Proposed 
particular mergers—The I. C. C. Plan—The 
Four-System Plan of the Eastern trunk-lines.— 


Current proposals. 


Operating and Financial Problems of Future 
Mergers. Operating advantages and disadvan- 
tages—Financial aspects—Effect of mergers on 
the market action of railroad securities. 


CCRT EEE EEE HHH EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE ES 










Conclusion. Procedural and legislative prob- 
lems of future mergers—Summary of the Prince- 
Barriger plan for railroad mergers. 


Appendices and Bibliography. 
170 pages, 28 merger maps, 6 x 9, cloth, $3.00 


ee ee ee ee ee 8.) Pee eee ee ee 


(This offer is limited to retail purchasers in the United 
States and Canada) R. A. 12-22-34 
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Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany. 


Boston & Maine..... 


N. Y., New H. & Hartf... 

Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson... 
Del., 


Lack. & Western 


Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie) 


Trunk Western 


Grand 


Lehigh Valley 


Michigan Central 


New York 


Central.... 


New York, Chi. & St. I 


Pere Marquette 


Pitts. & Lake 


Erie... 


Wabash 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Big Four Lines... 
Central of New Jersey.... 
Chicago & Eastern Ill... 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.... 


Long Island 


Pennsylvania System 


DE ie www ca@eadas 

Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 
Norfolk & Western. 

Southern Region: — 
Atlantic Coast Line.... 
Central of Georgia.. 


Ill. Cent. (incl. Y. & M 


Seaboard Air Line........ 


Southern 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western... 


Chicago Great Western 


Chi., Milw., St. P. & 


Chi... &. F.. 


Great Northern ...... 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St 
M 


Northern Pacific 


Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav 
Western 


Central Region: 


Alton 
S. Fe (incl 
». al 
Burl. & Quincy 


Chi., Rock I. & Pac 
Chi., Rock I 
Denver & R. G 


Atch., Top. & 
Pa Ue Ok Wale cbatec 


Chi., 
(incl. 


re 


Oregon Short Line 


Southern Pacific—Pacific 
ines 


Union 


Pacific 


Southwestern Region: 
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RAILWAY AGE 
Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of October 
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RAILWAY AGE 
1934, Compared with October, 1933, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,001 
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